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Petroleum Facilities Coordinating Committee 





By DAVID A. ROBERTSON, Chairman’ 





URING THE CLOSING MONTHS OF 
the war a number of agencies 
of this Government were 
confronted with the tremen- 

dous task of judicious disposal of United States- 
owned surplus and lend-lease properties abroad. 
The conclusion of hostilities in Europe and Asia 
and the desire of the American people to secure 
the earliest possible return of our military forces 
brought the problem into sharp focus. There was 
danger that, under the pressure for haste, dispo- 
sition of these properties might be carried out in 
a manner inimical to the short-range financial in- 
terest of the United States and detrimental to the 
long-range commercial and political foreign poli- 
cies of this Government. 

The properties involved vary widely in char- 
acter and in the aggregate represent a tremendous 
dollar value. From a post-war economic and se- 
curity standpoint, one of the vital sectors of our 
interests is in the field of petroleum facilities con- 
structed or lend-leased abroad to service air, naval, 
and military bases and outposts, as well as to 
facilitate the procurement of petroleum from the 
oil fields and refineries of the United Nations. 

To assure that disposal in this field would be 
orderly, as well as prudent, and that it would be 
in accordance with the interests and policies of 
the American people and Government, the Secre- 
tary of State in August 1945 invited the Secre- 
taries of War, Navy, and Commerce, the Petro- 
leum Administrator for War, and the War Ship- 
ping and Foreign Economic Administrators to 
join in the establishment of the Petroleum Facili- 
ties Coordinating Committee (PFCC). 

Each agency indicated the importance it at- 
tached to participation in the functioning of the 
Committee by designating as its representatives 
key personnel engaged in administering its petro- 
leum activities. These member officers with their 
alternates are as follows: 


State 

Davi A. Rosertson, chairman, Assistant 
Chief, Petroleum Division 

Davi E. Loneanecker, Petroleum Division 
(alternate) 

Col. Sipney Groneon, Director, Fixed In- 
stallations Division, Office of Foreign 
Liquidation (FLC) (member) 

Leo F. Connetz, Petroleum Consultant, 
Fixed Installations Division, FLC (alter- 
nate) 

Apert E. Ernst, Chief, Petroleum Division, 
FLC (member) 

CritcHELL Parsons, Assistant Chief, Petro- 
leum Division, FLC (alternate) 

War 

Brig. Gen. H. L. Pecxnam, Director, Fuels 
and Lubricants Branch (member) 

Col. James H. Wricut, Deputy Director, 
Fuels and Lubricants Branch (alternate) 

Navy 

Rear Admiral A. F. Carrer, Director, Petro- 
leum Operations (member) 

Lt. Commander Ross B. Netson, Assistant to 
Admiral Carter (alternate) 

Commerce 

H. B. McCoy, Chief, Division of Industrial 
Economy (member) 

Grorce W. Mutter, Chief, Industrial Proj- 
ects Unit (alternate) 

Petroleum Administration for War—Interior 

Epwarp B. Swanson, Director, Research 
Division (member) 

War Shipping Administration 

EK. A. Honmeyer, Manager, Vessel Opera- 
tions Bunker Fuel (member) 

Provision was made for the attendance of ob- 
servers and consultants from other agencies when 


*Mr. Robertson is Assistant Chief of the Petroleum 
Division, Office of International Trade Policy, Department 
of State. 
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cases of interest to them were being considered, 
providing the Committee with expert advice. On 
this basis the Surplus Property Administrator 
designated his Deputy in Charge of Foreign Dis- 
posals, Eric Taff, to serve as permanent observer 
with PFCC. 

The proposal to establish the Committee, for 
the purpose of implementing applicable United 
States foreign policy and coordinating related ac- 
tivities and policies of all interested United 
States agencies in the disposal of lend-lease and 
surplus petroleum facilities costing in excess of 
$100,000, received prompt and enthusiastic ap- 
proval from the heads of the agencies consulted. 

The functions of the Committee are as follows: 


1. To expedite listing of petroleum facilities by 
owning agencies (see Budget-Treasury Regula- 
tion No. 5). 

2. To collate, by countries or geographic divi- 
sions, and to examine lists of petroleum facilities 
prepared by owning agencies, taking preliminary 
notice of equipment declared excess and likely to 
be declared surplus. 

3. To ascertain and consolidate the views of the 
War and Navy Departments on any military as- 
pect and the views of the interested United States 
civilian agencies on any commercial aspect or in- 
terest in acquiring ownership or control of the 
petroleum facilities involved. 

4. To formulate, on the basis of the examina- 
tion referred to above, appropriate recommenda- 
tions to the pertinent disposal agency (such as 
the Office of the Army-Navy Liquidation Com- 
mission) on specific cases involving the disposal 
of surplus petroleum facilities, such recommenda- 
tions being designed to implement United States 
commercial foreign policy whether disposal is 
recommended through (1) bulk sale to a foreign 
government, or (2) sale to private interests on a 
competitive-bid basis, under applicable rules and 
regulations governing such sale. 


James Q. Reber has been detailed from the 
Department of State’s Central Secretariat to serve 
as Executive Secretary of the PFCC. 

Within a period of weeks the PFCC was fully 
organized and a number of cases were acted on 
which for some time had been pending interde- 
partmental examination and clearance. The need 
for invoking Budget-Treasury Regulation No. 5 to 
ascertain the identity of petroleum facilities con- 
structed abroad by the United States agencies was 
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resolved by the voluntary compilation of lists by 
owning agencies on a uniform basis approved by 
PFCC. 

Arrangements were made to consider petroleum 
facilities when reported excess to the needs and 
responsibilities of the theater commanders and 
prior to being declared surplus by the owning 
agency. In addition, steps were taken through 
the Foreign Operations Committee of the Petro- 
leum Administration for War to inform the 
petroleum industry of the nature and extent of 
these facilities, in many cases prior to their being 
reported excess. 

The Secretary of State, acting on a suggestion 
of the Secretary of War, approved the extension 
of the PFCC terms of reference to cover petro- 
leum equipment as well as fixed installations in 
order to assure coordination in their disposal, 
This extension proved wise since it made it pos- 
sible for the purchasers of an installation to obtain 
auxiliary equipment essential to an integrated 
operating unit, thereby enhancing the value of the 
installation to prospective purchasers and insur- 
ing against stripping the facilities of necessary 
operating and replacement equipment. 

The Committee has considered, has cleared from 
an interdepartmental standpoint, and has made 
disposal recommendations on many types of fa- 
cilities throughout the world. Representative of 
cases acted on are major pipelines in China, 
Burma, India, Egypt, Canada, Italy, and France; 
a refinery in Canada; bulk stations in Africa along 
the south and central routes of the Air Transport 
Command; tank farms in Brazil, New Guinea, 
Tulagi, and Kenya; drum and can plants in Pales- 
tine, Egypt, Iran, England, and India; and many 
others. These facilities have received consideration 
in the order of their urgency arising from (1) a 


declaration of excess by the theater commanders: 


or a declaration of surplus by the owning agency 
for the purposes of deploying troops and of aban- 
doning bases, (2) current negotiations of bulk dis- 
posals by this Government, and (3) agreements set- 
ting forth the terms under which disposals are to 
be conducted in a foreign country. 

The number and complexity of cases relating to 
specific petroleum facilities have necessitated a 
twofold expansion of the Committee. A working 
subcommittee has been created to establish and 
maintain a list of countries in the order of 
priority for PFCC action on surplus disposals, 
to prepare material, to formulate recommenda- 
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tions for PFCC consideration, and to perform 
other work as directed by PFCC. In addition, 
an advisory group composed of representa- 
tives of other offices of the Department of 
State has been designated to assist the chairman 
of PFCC in determining the interest of the De- 
partment, from a political- and commercial-policy 
viewpoint, in the disposition of petroleum installa- 
tions before the Committee. 

Arrangements have been made also to work 
closely in liaison with the Air Coordinating Com- 
mittee, an interdepartmental committee similar to 
PFCC established to determine the post-war com- 
mercial interests of this Government in airfields 
abroad, for the primary purpose of coordinating 
the disposal of aviation-fuel storage with the air- 
ports they service. 

The PFCC, in summary, has provided a forum 
for discussion of and cooperation in the related 
activities or policies of the member agencies. It 
has obtained lists of 152 facilities scattered over 
53 foreign countries, coordinated disposals of fa- 
cilities with equipment, and informed the Ameri- 
can industry of the available facilities. Of first 
importance, the PFCC has taken steps to eliminate 
the possibility of discrimination against American 
nationals by foreign governments in favor of their 
own nationals. To this end it has obtained agree- 
ment from the Foreign Liquidation Commissioner 
that his discretionary authority under SPB Regu- 
lation No. 8 will be so construed as to eliminate 
the possibility of such discrimination in any dis- 
posal arrangements. His field commissioners have 
been instructed accordingly. 

The PFCC has kept abreast of United States - 
United Kingdom current negotiations, coordi- 
nated its activities with these developments, and 
provided a channel for the expression of the views 
of interested United States agencies with regard 
to the petroleum aspects of the negotiations. 

Consideration is presently being given to the 
coordination of the disposal in the United States 
of surplus facilities and equipment located in this 
country which may be purchased for export, with 
disposals of similar surpluses abroad. Other 
measures under consideration will facilitate the 
prompt and wise disposal of United States - owned 
surplus abroad and tend to promote international 
trade and the participation therein of American 
nationals consistent with United States commer- 
cial foreign policy. 
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Resumption of Relations 
With Siam!’ 


The Department of State is pleased to announce 
that diplomatic relations with Siam were resumed 
on January 5 when the Secretary of State re- 
ceived Luang Dithakar Bhakdi, Chargé d’Affaires 
of the Siamese Legation, and Charles W. Yost 
became Chargé d’Affaires of the American Lega- 
tion at Bangkok. It is understood that Mr. Yost, 
who is now in Bangkok, will be formally received 
by M. R. Seni Pramoj, Prime Minister and Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs of Siam. 

This marks the formal reestablishment of those 
friendly relations which have characterized Sia- 
mese-American association for over a century. We 
look forward to even closer friendship in the fu- 
ture and to the early admission of Siam to mem- 
bership in the United Nations Organization. 

Resumption of diplomatic relations between 
Great Britain and Siam took place at the same 
time. This Government welcomes the reestablish- 
ment of friendly relations between Great Britain 
and Siam following the recent termination of the 
state of war between the two countries. 

Although not a party to the British-Siamese 
negotiations leading to the recently concluded 
agreement terminating the state of war between 
Great Britain and Siam, this Government had 
naturally a deep interest in the negotiations. For 
a period of several months this Government was 
in friendly conversation with the British Govern- 
ment concerning the proposed terms of that agree- 
ment, and it made known to the British Govern- 
ment its views on a number of points which it 
considered either of direct concern to the United 
States or of general concern to all nations inter- 
ested in the stability and prosperity of southeast- 
ern Asia. This Government was pleased with the 
ready and cordial response the British Govern- 
ment accorded the views which we presented. 

The recent conclusion of the British-Siamese 
state of war and the resumption of diplomatic 
relations with Siam by the United States and 
Great Britain are important steps looking to the 
restoration of a peaceful, stable world in which 
all countries will work closely together within the 
United Nations Organization. 


? Released to the press Jan. 5. 
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Conference of Lecturers on 


International Affairs 


PARTICIPANTS AND PROGRAMS * 


The Conference of Lecturers on International 
Affairs sponsored by the American Platform 
Guild, in cooperation with the Division of Public 
Liaison, Department of State, held a meeting on 
the morning of January 3 at the Department of 
State. The morning session was opened by Julius 
Bloom, vice president, American Platform Guild, 
and director, Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sci- 
ences. Mr. Bloom read a message from the Secre- 
tary of State to the Conference. 

The theme of the morning session was “United 
Nations Organization—Since San Francisco and 
Next Steps”. The panel presenting this theme in- 
cluded: Donald C. Blaisdell, Associate Chief, Di- 
vision of International Security Affairs, Depart- 
ment of State; Morse Salisbury, Director of Public 
Information, UNRRA; Gove Hambidge, Execu- 
tive Director, FAO; John Gambs, Adviser on In- 
ternational Labor Relations, Department of 
Labor; E. R. Marlin, Liaison Officer, PICAO; 
Kenneth Holland, President, Inter-American 
Educational Foundation, Office of Inter-American 
Affairs. 

The theme of the afternoon session was “Eco- 
nomic Foundations for Peace”, with a panel of 


MESSAGE FROM THE 


It is with a profound sense of the importance 
of public meetings to the success of our common 
efforts to build a world of peace, that I give my 
best wishes and greetings to the American Plat- 
form Guild. As you all know, our Nation is com- 
mitted in its foreign policy to achieve world-wide 
political, social, and economic cooperation through 
the United Nations Organization. On the success 
of its efforts depends the security of the people 
of all countries, including our own. The success of 
our own share in this cooperative undertaking de- 
pends upon the understanding and support of the 


* Released to the press Jan. 3. 


the following gentlemen presenting the theme: 
Dean Acheson, Under Secretary of State; Clair 


Wilcox, Director, Office of International Trade 


Policy, Department of State; James L. McCamy, 
Director, Office of World Trade Policy, Depart- 
ment of Commerce; Charles Bunn, Adviser, Divi- 
sion of Commercial Policy, Department of State; 
Raymond Mikesell, Chief Economic Analyst, 
Treasury Department. Following this session 
there was a series of six round-table discussions 
with various geographic divisions of the Depart- 
ment of State. 

The morning and afternoon sessions were closed 
to the public, but the speeches at the evening din- 
ner at the Statler Hotel, which started at 8:30, 
were open to the public and press. Speakers at the 
dinner included: William Benton, Assistant Sec- 
retary of State; Henry Seidel Canby, editor, Sat- 
urday Review of Literature, visiting lecturer in 
Australia under auspices of OWI; C. D. Jackson, 
director, international division, 7ime and Life 
publications, formerly field representative of OWI 
in North Africa and western Europe; Herbert 
Agar, director, British Division, OWI, former 
editor of the Louisville Courier-Journal. 


SECRETARY OF STATE? 


American people. This can be obtained only by a 
continuous and effective two-way communication 
between the people and their Government. The 
people at all times must have the facts; the Gov- 
ernment at all times must have their views. 

The Department of State is eager to supply es- 
sential information on America’s part in world af- 
fairs. Oftentimes, this information can best be 
explained by a speaker at a public gathering. We 
are also eager to receive as wide and as complete 
an expression of public opinion as possible. In 
this process it seems fo me that the lecture platform 
has a unique and indispensable role. 
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Can America Afford To Be Silent? 


By ASSISTANT SECRETARY BENTON* 


WELCOME this opportunity to talk with Amer- 
ica’s lecturers on international affairs. You 
have a professional as well as a personal interest in 
this country’s first peacetime program of inter- 
national information and cultural exchange. I 
shall explain to you as simply as I can why the 
United States is developing such a program and 
what the State Department is now preparing to do. 
Thanks in part to your efforts, year in and year 
out, the citizens of the United States hold high 
rank in the quantity and quality of their informa- 
tion on world affairs. To you on the lecture plat- 
form, the American people have addressed in their 
own voices some of the misunderstandings, preju- 
dices, and fears which separate the peoples of the 
earth in spirit one from another. 

No other country has such variety of public 
forums, such a free press, and such a wealth of 
radio programs expressing divergent points of 
view. Among the world’s two billion men and 
women, outside the United States, only the fortu- 
nate and favored few have the opportunity to read 
or to hear about us. Compared with our knowl- 
edge of them, insufficient as it is, their understand- 
ing of the United States is tragically one-sided or 
inadequate. 

There was a time, not so long ago, when some 
of us trusted in the rapid development of com- 
munications and transportation to make America 
known everywhere as we wished to be known and 
should be known—just as we are. 

We no longer pin such hopes upon the parapher- 
nalia of physical progress. We have seen the arts 
of planned destruction leap far ahead of the peace- 
ful arts of communication and friendly private 
interchange. 

In harmony the invisible electrons can be made 
to send Beethoven’s symphonies around the world. 
Or in disharmony they can be made to war upon 
each other, setting the elements on fire in the ulti- 
mate disintegration of the earth. 

Twice in this century the great mass of the 
world’s people, in sad ignorance of each other, 


have fought world wars of rapidly accelerating 
destruction. Up until the last moment, those who 
see the issue must keep working for the victory 
of mutual understanding in this third and last 
heat of the century’s race against disaster. 

Humanity will not obliterate itself if it can 
learn how to prevent it. Do you not sense in your 
audiences a feeling of urgency, of an almost des- 
perate desire to understand more—so that they 
can somehow help to avoid the disaster? The 
same spirit of urgency is abroad everywhere, 
among the peoples of other lands as well as our 
own. 

Thus you and I are working together. I suspect 
“I need thee every hour”. In the State Depart- 
ment, we ask your understanding of the assign- 
ment President Truman has given us, to build in 
the hearts and minds of foreign peoples every- 
where, in his words, “a full and fair picture of 
American life and of the aims and policies of the 
United States Government”. 

The national security of the United States is 
directly concerned in this objective. Fear and 
misunderstanding of America can cost us the 
friends and allies we need in time of crisis. We 
must not rely only on the friendship of govern- 
ments and rulers. History shows the weathervane 
characteristics of such friendships. We must seek 
the friendship of peoples—their understanding of 
our own people and of our free society. It is the 
peoples of the world in whom we must put our 
trust. 

The strong nation too readily becomes hated 
and feared by all the rest—and we are today the 
strongest nation since gunpowder was invented. 
Do our returning troops report everywhere a ris- 
ing tide of warm affection and esteem for the 
United States? I am afraid they report, all too 
often, just the contrary. Our very virtues, in 
fact, seem often held against us. 


7 An address delivered by Mr. Benton at a meeting of the 
American Platform Guild in Washington on Jan. 3 and 
released to the press on the same date. 








Distorted impressions are arising even in the 
areas which we thought knew us best. Lord 
Keynes was quoted in London as saying recently, 
after three months of negotiation in Washington, 
“What a depth of misunderstanding governs the 
relationships between even the friendliest and most 
like-minded nations”. In large regions of the 
globe we are but a hazy legend of military and 
naval power, of wealth, luxury, and carefree irre- 
sponsibility. 

You may remember that the Nazis, before the 
war, told their people that “we do not care whether 
or not Germany is hated, so long as she is feared”. 
That was logical enough for those who boasted of 
their faith in force. But what of those who place 
their faith in justice? 

If there were time enough, we Americans could 
wait for misunderstandings to straighten them- 
selves out. Actions do speak louder than words. 
But actions also speak through words, as this 
group well knows, and the words must be clearly 
and widely understood. Thus, to present “a full 
and fair picture of American life” we shall have 
to explain our actions all over the world. We can- 
not rely on others to explain them for us. We 
must keep that explanation fresh and timely, a 
continuous complement to our diplomatic and 
political action. 

The State Department does not intend to en- 
gage in so-called “propaganda”. We shall profit 
most by portraying ourselves frankly, the bad 
with the good. Our democracy is far from perfect. 
The United States has its own problems of poverty 
and maladjustment. We have much to learn our- 
selves—as we have much to teach. 

Who is going to carry out the proposed pro- 
gram? We in the State Department know that 
private interests are eager to do more than they 
have ever done. They are seeking world markets. 
The total volume of their efforts represented by 
news carried by the commercial wire services, by 
foreign editions of magazines and books, by 
movies, tourists, and commercial contacts will 
amount to vastly more than the Government’s con- 
tribution. The Government’s job will be merely 
to fill the gaps—though the gaps are important 
and often crucial. 

For example, there are many places of con- 
siderable diplomatic importance—you can often 
call them the hot spots or tinder-boxes of the 
world—which do not have any American wire 
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services. AP, UP, and INS just don’t get in. 
Further, newspapers abroad often operate under 
principles which seem strange to us. I remember 
the OWI fieldman in the Mid-East, who took his 
documents from the United States to the editor of 
a local paper and offered them free of charge. The 
Arab gentleman took them gladly and then asked 
what was for him a supremely logical question, 
“How much will you pay me to print them?” 

‘In some nations, where the mass of the popula- 
tion has little power over foreign policy, and less 
understanding of foreign ideas, our diplomatic 
target may be small groups far too few in number 
to provide a profitable market for American 
private enterprise. Yet such groups may be the 
only channels through which American informa- 
tion, and the ideals of world collaboration, can be 
introduced to the people as a whole. Through our 
missions abroad, we can reach such groups with 
information about America. 

Some of the best work done by the OWI and 
the OIAA was preventive and could be tested only 
by the misunderstandings which did not arise. 
Quite recently, in Turkey, after President Tru- 
man had sent a message to Congress regarding 
the succession to the presidency, a story circulated 
that President Truman planned to resign. OWI 
men were able to supply the background informa- 
tion about the workings of our governmental sys- 
tem, which promptly scotched the story. The 
tragedy of President Wilson and Versailles was 
in part the result of wide-spread ignorance abroad 
of the workings of our Government. Background 
information, which is unprofitable for our wire 
services to handle, may be as important to the 
peace of the world as the fast and accurate han- 
dling of spot news. 


A foreigner who has read of Chicago’s murders. 


but never of its university, who has seen enter- 
tainment films but never a documentary film of 
American life, may have a most distorted view of 
America. The State Department proposes to sup- 
plement the picture of America currently presented 
abroad by private enterprise with background doc- 
umentary material, with documentary films, and, 
finally, with short-wave radio. 

Some regions, such as the Balkans, can be reached 
with news about America by no other means than 
short-wave radio, an operation which is not profit- 
able for private enterprise. The future control 
and operation of international radio is being 
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studied in the Department and recommendations 
will be made to the President and Congress within 
the next few months. Meanwhile, the State De- 
partment is carrying on with this powerful new 
medium largely developed during the war. It is 
essential that the radio voice of America shall not 
be silenced. 

Perhaps the most hopeful area for the long pull 
is the exchange of students, professors, scientists, 
and technicians. This again is not an area for 
privateenterprise. There is no substitute for face- 
to-face contacts. The State Department is now a 
coordinating agency for 26 departments and bu- 
reaus of the United States Government that have 
foreign-exchange programs. We plan a flow of ex- 
perts and special information to other nations on 
such subjects as American methods of soil conser- 
vation, rural electrification, public-health safe- 
guards, child care, and adult education. Foreign 
specialists will come for training in our own State 
and Federal governments. These programs will 
be worked out cooperatively with other govern- 
ments; they will share responsibility and costs. 

In the same spirit, we welcome the establishment 
of foreign-information services within our own 
borders. We shall seek to encourage a two-way 
flow of information and culture across national 
boundaries. 

Complementing our own overseas information 
and cultural activities will be the work of the 
proposed United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization, which has the basic 
purpose of promoting understanding on a world- 
wide basis. UNESCO will work through and 
with the existing informational and cultural pro- 
grams—both governmental and _ non-govern- 
mental—of the various United Nations. 
UNESCO will have the essential task of pro- 
moting collaboration among these programs. 

A bill giving the Department of State legisla- 
tive authority to conduct such world-wide ex- 
changes, and its proposed overseas informational 
and cultural activities, has been unanimously ap- 
proved by the House Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs and will be reported to the House immedi- 
ately following the holiday recess. It is hoped 
that the Congress will then approve the proposed 
program in every detail. The work will be, and 
should be, under full public scrutiny. We shall 
court the kleig lights and abide by them. Weshall 
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welcome any help you can be in encouraging public 
discussion of our plans and purposes. 

On January 1, a single American information 
and cultural-relations program under my direc- 
tion replaced a number of scattered and inde- 
pendent activities. It has a rich backlog of ex- 
perience gained in the war, a small group of highly 
trained specialists, a tested communications sys- 
tem, and a chain of outlets strung out all over the 
world. Arrangements are being made for the 
new work in 62 United States diplomatic mis- 
sions abroad. Information activities are planned 
in 22 additional smaller posts using the part-time 
services of regular Foreign Service officers. 

We have completed, in the months since my ap- 
pointment, the job of cutting down and reshaping 
the former OWI and OIAA for merging with 
established divisions in the State Department into 
a permanent peacetime organization. On July 1, 
1945 these two wartime agencies employed 5,782 
people at home and abroad, exclusive of native 
foreign-born personnel. By June 30, 1946 this 
number will have been reduced by almost 60 per- 
cent. Of these only some 400 will be public- 
affairs officers serving regularly in our missions in 
some 60 countries. They contrast with more than 
1,600 during the war. The cable-wireless service 
of the OWI has been reduced to one sixth its war- 
time wordage. The radio activities of OWI and 
OIAA have been physically merged in New York 
and San Francisco. 

A part of our responsibility is a special emer- 
gency information program, set up to handle our 
responsibilities in the occupied areas of Germany, 
Austria, and Japan. We are undertaking similar 
emergency work in areas of China and southeast 
Asia where the Japanese have only recently been 
expelled. These will be temporary activities, but 
they account for a large part of our personnel. 
They are not to be regarded as regular parts of an 
overseas program. 

The permanent peacetime program will operate, 
in the early stages at least, along nine channels of 
action. I shall merely list these for your atten- 
tion—as a summary of preceding remarks. The 
more colorful details will be filled in by the 
gentlemen of the panel, who can draw upon their 
personal experiences to answer your queries. 

First, there is the exchange-of-persons pro- 
gram—the students, professors, and distinguished 
visitors, who will be brought to this country and 
sent abroad in increasing numbers. In 1946 some 
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10,000 foreign students will be studying in the 
United States; we expect at least 20,000 in 1947. 
Most of these are here on their own, financing 
themselves. 

Second, the maintenance and servicing of 
American libraries of information in 60 countries 
abroad. Elmer Davis told me that nothing dur- 
ing the war so strongly warranted continuing 
support as these libraries. Long lines of eager 
people seek news of America, each day and every 
day, from the documents amd books in these 
libraries connected with our missions throughout 
the world. 

Third, a daily wireless bulletin to carry to our 
diplomatic missions the full texts, or textual ex- 
cerpts, of important official announcements. This 
bulletin keeps our diplomatic officers informed of 
events at home. 

Fourth, a documentary service to supply our 
missions, by mail, with background material, bio- 
graphical sketches, and information about life in 
America, together with a limited service of still 
photographs from Government sources. 

Fifth, photo-exhibits, displays, and film-strips 
for non-commercial use in foreign countries. Our 
film-strips today are being shown to 12 million 
Chinese school children monthly. 

Sixth, the continuation of the bimonthly illus- 
trated magazine, America, in the Russian lan- 
guage for-distribution in Russia where private 
foreign magazines are barred. 

Seventh, acquiring, adapting, and scoring in 
foreign languages « continuing series of newsreels 
and documentary films about the United States, for 
non-commercial showing to foreign audiences. 
These are today being shown to 4 million to 5 mil- 
lion people monthly in Latin America. 

Eighth, the on-the-spot work of small staffs in 
our missions in 62 countries, which will provide the 
tact, judgment, and human warmth whicn alone 
can make our program effective. 

Ninth, and last, the operation, in 1947 at least, 
of short-wave broadcasting covering virtually the 
whole world. 

All these nine add up, I think, to a favorable 
beginning of a permanent, continuous, two-way cul- 
tural and informational exchange which may 
eventually do more for world security than a fleet 
of battleships—and at a tiny fraction of the cost. 
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Its greatest virtue in my opinion is that it is : 


ready to go to work in the here-and-now. Events 
move too swiftly for us to be complacent when 
serious misconceptions of America take root 
abroad. We know that our intentions are good, 
but international cause and effect are so closely 
coupled that the outbreak of war at any one spot 
on the globe might ripen within the hour into the 
destruction of cities thousands of miles away. I 
am using no empty figure of speech when I say 
that the fuse of disaster is lit and burning stead- 
ily. If areas of mass ignorance and ill-will are 
permitted to remain in the world, and if the fuse 
reaches and inflames them, these may act as deto- 
nators for an explosion that could engulf us all. 
The hope for the future lies in eliminating the 
areas of mass ignorance and ill-will. We must 
combat them as never before. 

That is the objective of the program I have out- 
lined tonight. That is an objective on which I 
hope we can all unite—the Congress, the State De- 
partment, the press, radio, and motion-picture in- 
dustries—yes, the lecturers and their audiences— 
and the people of the United States and peoples 
everywhere throughout the world. 


Experts To Join General 


MacArthur’s Staff’ 


A State Department - War Department group 
of experts was scheduled to leave Hamilton Field 
on January 3 for Tokyo to join General Mac- 
Arthur’s staff. The group, headed by Corwin D. 
Edwards of the State Department, will procure 
data and make studies for use in connection with 
the implementation of Allied economic control 
policy in Japan. Other members of the group 
include James M. Henderson, William C. Dixon, 
and Samuel E. Neel, Justice Department; Robert 
M. Hunter, professor of law, Ohio State Univer- 
sity ; Robert B. Dawkins, Federal Trade Commis- 
sion; Benjamin B. Wallace, Tariff Commission; 
and Raymond Vernon, Securities and Exchange 
Commission. The group is expected to submit its 
report in three months. 


* Released to the press Jan. 3. 
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America—As Others See Us 


RADIO BROADCAST? 


Participants 


Witu1aM BENTON 
Assistant Secretary of State in Charge of 
Public Affairs 


C. D. Jackson 
Managing Director, Overseas Editions and 
Staffs, Time and Life 


HERBERT AGAR 
Henry SEIDEL CANBY 
Editor, Saturday Review of Literature 
Jutrus Bioom 
Director, Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences; Vice President, American Plat- 
form Guild 


Announcer: This evening the Mutual Network 
takes you to Washington, D. C., where a group of 
outstanding American lecturers has just concluded 
a day-long conference on international affairs. 
The meetings, held in cooperation with the De- 
partment of State, were sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Platform Guild—a national organization rep- 
resenting lecturers and their sponsors. They cov- 
ered the whole range of today’s most pressing 
international issues. In the next half hour you 
will hear some of the highlights of that discussion, 
brought to you by five Americans uniquely quali- 
fied in the field of world affairs. The chairman 
of tonight’s broadcast on “America—As Others 
See Us” is Julius Bloom, vice president of the 
American Platform Guild. Mr. Bloom is director 
of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences 
and in that capacity is in charge of one of the 
largest public lecture programs now conducted in 
the United States. 

Broom: Thank you, Mr. Studley. It is often 
said that the world does not understand the United 
States, that people of other nations have strange, 
mistaken notions about us. I think this is true. 
It is also true that we Americans must plead guilty 
to not knowing too much about the rest of the 
world and its people. 

The men who are taking part in this discussion 
tonight have been or are presently engaged in the 


task of international information. That task has 
taken them, within the past epochal years, to Ger- 
many and Australia—to Britain and Algiers. 
There, as America’s spokesmen, they have seen the 
reflection of America that dominates the world 
today—an image often twisted beyond recogni- 
tion by the distortions of Axis propagandists; a 
mirage built up sometimes beyond all possibility 
of fulfilment by the desperate hopes of under- 
ground fighters, cut off from outside contacts by 
long years of enforced isolation. These are some 
of the men and women you will hear about tonight. 

You will hear Commander Herbert Agar, for- 
mer editor of the Louisville Courier-Journal, who 
served as head of the British Division of OWI 
for more than two years and has just returned to 
America during the past week. 

With us tonight also is C. D. Jackson, managing 
director of the overseas editions and staffs of Time 
and Life magazines. Mr. Jackson’s war job was 
to serve as OWI’s top representative with the 
Army’s Psychological Warfare Branch, in North 
Africa, in London, in France, and in Germany. 

Recently returned from a wartime lecture tour 
of Australia and New Zealand and here with us 
this evening is Dr. Henry Seidel Canby, one of 
the editors of the Saturday Review of Literature 
and best known to Americans, perhaps, as one of 
the judges of the Book-of-the-Month Club. 

And in addition to these men who have such 
direct knowledge of the Government’s information 
work during the war is the man most concerned 
with the task to come, Assistant Secretary of State 
William Benton, the man whose day-to-day job is 
to bring truth about America to the four corners 
of the earth. Mr. Benton, would you like to start 
us off by telling us something about your job and 
how you plan to do it? 

Benton: Before talking about what we are do- 
ing I should like to say just a word about the why 
of our program. We have our sights fixed on a 
very definite objective. In the first place, we are 
trying to dispel the doubt and misunderstanding 


* Released to the press Jan. 3. 
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which breed wars. We see the overseas informa- 
tion program as vital to our national security. In 
fact, I believe that the very modest expenditures 
we propose to make if Congress approves—to 
tell the truth about America and American foreign 
policy—will prove a much more important invest- 
ment in enduring peace than another cruiser or 
two for our Navy or more tanks or planes for our 
Army. 

Broom: In other words you are saying that un- 
derstanding is a kind of force. 

Benton: There is a tremendous thirst for 
knowledge of America—about us, our customs, 
our way of life, and above all our intentions toward 
the rest of the world. Modern means of speedy 
communication compel us to change our concep- 
tion of diplomacy. Today it is not so much the 
diplomat who makes decisions but, to an increasing 
degree, the people themselves. They are on the 
march all over the world. And they want to 
know. Since you have pitched this discussion in 
terms of people, Mr. Bloom, I’d like now to pick 
up that cue. 

The individuals who come to my mind happen 
to be French and Italian. I haven’t met them per- 
sonally, but I have seen some of the letters they 
have been writing, letters addressed to the United 
States Government’s radio station, “The Voice of 
America”. 

We have a daily half-hour question-and-answer 
broadcast in French called “A Vos Ordres” and 
a similar one in Italian called “Ai Vostri Ordini”, 
both of which mean “At Your Service”. 

About 300 letters a week are coming in from 
France as a result of the French program, and an 
equal number from Italy. Some of the questions 
are answered on the air; the rest are answered by 
our Rome and Paris outposts. Through this cor- 
respondence we are certainly getting a view of our- 
selves through French and Italian eyes. 

Buioom: Is it in focus? 

Benton: Far from it; but, through our re- 
plies, we are doing our best to straighten it out. 
You'll see the problem if I quote just a few of 
the questions. Here’s one, for instance, from a 
listener in Valguenera, Italy, asking whether 
American gangsters are really as prevalent as 
American films and mystery stories have led him 
to believe. A gentleman in Rome, equally con- 
cerned with the American crime situation, wants 
to know what weapons are used by our police in 
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gang wars. A thrifty Frenchman inquires as to 
whether it is possible to sustain life in de-luxe 
America on the equivalent of his salary of 10,000 
francs a month. 

From Naples we get a reflection of the common 
European notions as to our loose morality when a 
listener asks whether it is true that any American 
can get a divorce without serious reason on pay- 
ment of $200. 

Broom: Are any of the audience concerned with 
questions of American foreign policy ? 

Benton: Most decidedly. We recently received 
a long communication from an industrial agent 
in Lille, France, expressing concern that America 
will soon revert to the isolationism which caused, 
so he says, the second World War. Why, he asks, 
if you are genuinely interested in future peace, do 
you treat France with such “revolting casualness”? 

Boom: I suppose that sort of letter reflects the 
disappointment of the French people with the 
hardships that followed liberation. Are most of 
the letters bitter in tone? 

Benton: By no means. Many of them simply 
reflect curiosity. There was, for instance, the 
Dijon housewife who wanted to know whether 
French is still the native tongue of Woonsocket, 
R. I. 

And not all of our correspondents suffer from 
misconceptions about America. Many simply 
want practical information. For instance, a Cath- 
olic priest in Normandy wrote to ask about the 
latest developments in the cultivation of apples 
and pears and about new musical compositions for 
his organ. 

Bioom: Orchards and organs—rather a tall 
order ¢ 

Benton: Not at all; our Department of Agri- 
culture was readily able to supply us with the 


latest fruit-growing information; and our friends 


in the musical world were happy to cooperate with 
lists and scores of new organ compositions. 
Broom: It is correct to assume, is it not, Mr. 
Benton, that this sort of correspondence is simply 
a by-product of the Government’s broadcasting 
activities. The programs themselves do a lot to- 
ward presenting us to the world, do they not? 
Benton: That’s right. The programs are all 
designed for that purpose. We are now running a 
radio series called “America Since 1939” which 
fills in the great gaps in the knowledge of Euro- 
peans who have been cut off from us for five years; 
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on another series called “America Speaks”, im- 
portant books published in the United States are 
dramatized. There are musical programs, featur- 
ing the works of American composers and drama- 
tizations of representative American plays. Fur- 
ther, we send similar printed material abroad to 
our missions for distribution by them to all who 
are interested. 

Broom: Just how extensively does the Govern- 
ment plan to stay in the radio business, Mr. Ben- 
ton ¢ 

Benton: That’s a question I can’t really an- 
swer yet, Mr. Bloom. ‘The whole problem of short- 
wave radio is being studied by the Government. 
Since there is no money to be made in overseas 
broadcasting, Government underwriting will be 
needed if the “Voice of America” is to stay on the 
air. We have reduced the languages in which 
we broadcast to less than half the number used 
during the war. We know that it is important 
for the “Voice of America” to continue to be 
heard—especially in regions where there are virtu- 
ally no newspapers because of paper shortages and 
lack of press services, or where censorship prevails 
and where short wave is our only means of direct 
access with news for the millions of people who 
want to know about us. 

Bioom: Mr. Jackson, during your overseas serv- 
ice in psychological warfare you saw at first hand 
what the American radio meant to the people of 
occupied countries, didn’t you? 

Jackson: I surely did, Mr. Bloom. Allied ra- 
dio did a tremendous job which could have been 
performed by no other medium of information. 
But it was a limited job. We must remember that. 
Radio brought news and instructions to resist- 
ance forces. But it could not supply the vast 
wealth of background information—the kind of 
information that really builds our knowledge of 
the world. It is difficult for us in the United 
States to realize the extent to which the lights 
went out in Europe. That is more than an empty 
expression. It was a total blackout on informa- 
tion. 

Broom: Then you found among liberated peo- 
ples the thirst for knowledge of which Mr. Benton 
spoke ? 

Jackson: To an incredible degree. It is a 
thirst which we must try to slake by every method 
which will commend itself—by means of radio, 
the written word, through exchange of people. To 
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illustrate what I mean, I would like to talk for a 
minute about five Norwegians. 

Bioom: Any special Norwegians? 

Jackson: Very special Norwegians. They were 
five Norwegian journalists who made a coast-to- 
coast tour of the United States this fall as guests 
of the United States Government. Since they 
came here well stocked with the customary supply 
of misconceptions about the United States, they 
were wide-eyed at much that they found. For in- 
stance, they were astonished to discover quite a 
number of really nice girls in New York—having 
been prepared to find nothing but delinquent 
bobby-soxers. 

To give you a rough idea of the ground they 
covered—in one week they took a look at Dali 
paintings in the Museum of Modern Art in New 
York and at the insides of a pig at the Wilson 
Packing Company in Chicago. They saw the be- 
ginning of an automobile on the assembly line.at 
River Rouge and the beginning of an automobile 
strike at UAW-CIO headquarters in Detroit. 
They talked with hundreds of Americans about 
international relations, about what should be done 
with Germany, the length of cigarette butts in 
America, the way Life magazine comes off the 
Lakeside Press, and the way steel comes out of the 
mold in Gary, Ind. 

Bioom: And I suppose the Government was 
well satisfied with the reports they sent home. 

Jackson: As a matter of fact no one connected 
with the American Government saw the reports 
until the clippings from the Norwegian papers 
were mailed here. The Norwegians filed their 
stories in sealed envelopes, telling what they saw as 
they wished to say it. The philosophy behind such 
tours is not to furnish the visitors with cut-and- 
dried press releases, but to let them see America 
as it is. We have plenty of confidence that the 
whole—the complete—story of America is a great 
one that we are proud to have told. All we tried 
to do was to make the full, rounded picture avail- 
able to them—not just one side. And we have 
ample evidence that this policy pays rich dividends 
for us. This summer, for example, six Belgian 
journalists made a swing of the country as the 
Government’s guests. One of them summed up 
the results of the trip better than I could. I'd like 
to quote what he said: 

“We never really knew what America was like 
until we came over here. We had heard of your 
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achievements but I suppose we did not believe it. 
Now we know it is true.” 


We had the same experience with a group of 
French newspapermen who came to the United 
States. At the beginning of the trip several of 
them were skeptical about, if not hostile to, 
America. You can imagine the effect on their 
readers when their stories gradually changed to 
enthusiastic accounts of democracy actually 
working in the United States and to tributes to the 
heroism of American fighting-men. 

Broom: I understand, Mr. Jackson, that this 
sort of activity is not entirely one-sided—there 
is two-way traffic across the oceans, isn’t there? 

Jackson: You are quite right—and as you 
pointed out tonight part of the job is for us in the 
United States to know more about people of other 
nations. Americans who travel abroad, whether 
as foreign correspondents, as businessmen, or on 
official missions, do a two-way job. They bring 
the story of the world home to us, and in their 
persons they take quite a bit of America abroad. 

I have here with me a copy of an Australian 
newspaper which pays eloquent tribute to the con- 
tributions made by Americans who visited Aus- 
tralia during the war years, under Government 
auspices. Mention is made of such famous guests 
as Dr. Allan Nevins of Columbia; Dr. Dixon 
Wecter of the University of California; and I see 
that a special paragraph is devoted to one of my co- 
speakers on tonight’s program—Dr. Henry Seidel 
Canby. Dr. Canby, perhaps this would be a good 
moment for you to give us some of the highlights 
of your Australian visit. 

Cansy: The most dramatic day, Mr. Jackson, 
the day I shall always remember, was April 12, 
or the thirteenth if you had been in Australia. 
It was early in the morning when Australia re- 
ceived the news that Franklin D. Roosevelt had 
died. I arrived just before opening time at the 
United States Government Information Library 
in Melbourne. Already the telephones were ring- 
ing incessantly. Every newspaper editor in Aus- 
tralia knew that the Information Library was the 
one place he could get the facts he needed. The 
questions asked were of every kind: “Does Con- 
gress take over the country now?” “How is the 
succession decided?” “Will Mr. Byrnes be Presi- 
dent?” “Will another election be held imme- 
diately?” “Where and what is the electoral col- 
lege?” The library staff worked far into the 
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night, and I stayed to lend a hand until my broad- 
cast to the Australian people that noon. Many of 
the questions concerned detailed or obscure points 
of American history and political custom. Thanks 
to the fine shelf of reference books with which the 
library is stocked, we were able to come up almost 
immediately with authoritative, accurate answers 
to every question raised. 

The result in next day’s Australian press was 
amazing. Not only did they carry the full report 
of F.D.R.’s death—news which moved and 
shocked the Australian people to the bottom of 
their hearts—but the papers were, in addition, 
veritable encyclopedias of American social and po- 
litical traditions and practices. I do not ever re- 
call seeing anything like it in the foreign press. 
And the fact that these many, sound factual special 
articles were put together so rapidly was the direct 
result of the information close at hand in the 
American library. 

Broom: I can readily see that a good reference 
library is a vital part of any overseas information 
program, particularly in English-speaking coun- 
tries. Are American libraries also maintained 
and used in countries where English is not the 
native tongue? 

Cansy: By way of answer I should like to read 
you a brief excerpt from a letter written by one 
of the most enthusiastic users of the American 
library in Greece. J havea copy of the letter here; 
the author is Mr. Sophocles A. H. Theodotus of 
Amphitritis Street, Paleon Faleron, and is ad- 
dressed to Miss Elizabeth Darbishire. 

“, . . when I first saw the grand and sumptu- 
ous office of yours [that description you must un- 
derstand is Mr. Theodotus’—the Athens Library 
is actually a modest and pretty decrepit two-story 
building—but to get back to the letter] I said in my 
mind ‘Those Americans have many dollars and 
waste them’ . . because... propaganda 

is not at all necessary among the Greeks 
. . . Well, my opinion has been quite super- 
ficial . . . . WhenIentered for the second time 
and saw your library and went upstairs 
and saw how Greek youth of both sexes, 
and grown people, form every day a file for getting 
such English-written American books they have 
chosen, even if they speak but a little English, and 
with what a perseverance they sit and read 
‘ Well, then I opened the eyes of my soul 
and admired the whole idea and blessed the in- 
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spiration. Because I understand that in reading 
American books the new Greek generation will lit- 
tle by little gain and obtain some of the precious 
characters that are the privilege of the prac- 
tical Americans, and will learn to be serious 
and educated and becoming better 
citizens. , 

May I say that I have heard such statements 
in New Zealand and Australia not once but hun- 
dreds of times. 

Mr. Theodotus writes quite a long letter, and I 
will skip over the rest of it except to mention that 
he winds up with the suggestion that the United 
States open a branch library in the suburb of Old 
Faleron where he lives. He even suggests a fine 
location—an abandoned police office on the corner 
of Amphitritis and St. Alexander Streets. I 
wonder, Mr. Benton, whether the State Depart- 
ment has acted upon Mr. Theodotus’ suggestion ? 

Benton: I’m afraid our budget just won’t per- 
mit it, Dr. Canby. Our present plans call for 
maintaining altogether 45 libraries in the Eastern 
Hemisphere. They are scattered from London to 
Shanghai, from Oslo to Capetown. Since we are 
limited as to funds the libraries are all in capitals 
or key cities where they are assured maximum 
usage. We are closing 62 small libraries estab- 
lished by OWI during the war. 

Broom: Is there a similar program for the 
Western Hemisphere? 

Brenton: Yes, the State Department will con- 
tinue to maintain its libraries in Mexico City, 
Montevideo, and Managua and will help to sup- 
port more than 25 other American library collec- 
tions at key points below the Rio Grande. Herbert 
Agar, who is just back from London, where one of 
our most efficient libraries functioned during the 
war, can tell us at first hand about that one. 

Agar: I can underscore everything that has 
been said about our libraries, Mr. Benton. And 
there is one side of this problem that I would like 
to dwell on just a little—and that is the extent to 
which people overseas are unable to learn what 
they want to learn about us. 

Broom: You mean they have not been receiving 
accurate information during the war? 

Acar: I mean they haven’t been receiving 
enough information. And it isn’t anybody’s fault. 
Let’s take England for an example. First, be- 
cause of war shortages they have mostly four-page 
newspapers. How much room does such a paper 
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have for American news? Just about enough room 
to give a sentence or two to the most sensational 
highlights. It isn’t the fault of the English that 
their tiny little newspapers can’t afford to pay 
cable charges on the full text of an important 
speech in America, or an important state docu- 
ment. But they simply can’t afford to pay for a lot 
of stuff that they haven’t room to print. So they 
pay for an excerpt. And the excerpt naturally 
plays up everything that is most peculiar or excit- 
ing in the speech—not what is most revealing of 
American policy or American life. Then suppose 
you had to write an editorial for a London paper 
on the basis of that excerpt—or make a speech in 
Parliament—or comment on the radio. It wouldn’t 
be your fault if you gave a warped picture of 
America. You’d read everything you could get 
your hands on, and it wasn’t enough. You really 
can hardly overemphasize the need for texts. The 
minute word got around that the President was 
going to make a speech, I would be besieged by 
calls from editors, public figures, and others 
wanting to be sure they had the text the minute it 
was allowed out. 

That’s why I think the work we did in London, 
to try and get full texts to people on time, before 
they commented, was well worth doing. That’s 
why I hope our Government will go on doing it in 
the future. The point is that the English—and I 
suspect everybody else for that matter—want to 
know about us. They want to understand us and 
interpret us straight. And, since the world will 
be a safer and better place if they do understand 
us, I think it’s well worth our while to help them. 

Bioom: And you think the sort of help you have 
been describing will always be needed? 

Agar: I do think so, but I want to make it very 
clear that I’m not attacking the press or the news 
agencies when I say that. No one has wanted to 
give the British a false picture of us. Yet the 
fact remains that the opening of the opera in 
New York and the luxurious glitter of the dia- 
mond horseshoe is news and makes the foreign 
papers; the problem of an Ohio farm family 
trying to pay off the mortgage just isn’t news. 
The same goes for those celebrated Chicago gang 
wars which have been for many years the favorite 
Americana of foreign readers, as are Hollywood 
elopements, Reno divorces, race riots. This sort 
of news sold well overseas, and there just wasn’t 
and isn’t a comparable commercial market for the 
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solid, plain, rather humdrum facts of American 
living. 

Broom: Well, that brings up the American 
movies—are they an asset or a liability? 

Agar: I have no intention of belaboring Holly- 
wood. But the fact remains that films which were 
designed and made primarily as entertainment for 
American audiences have created a strange im- 
pression of us abroad. At home, we see Betty 
Grable as a stenographer on the screen, elegantly 
gowned by Adrian. We know it’s simply make- 
believe because we see real stenographers in the 
subway every day. Overseas, the effect is some- 
thing else again, and one of the problems we are 
up against is the popular delusion abroad that 
Americans live in incredible luxury. 

Bioom: Combating this sort of misapprehen- 
sion is, I suppose, the negative part of our job. 

Acar: Actually, our approach is positive. For 
example, one way to combat the picture of lush, 
luxurious America is to broadcast, as the “Voice 
of America” has done, dramatizations of such 
playsas Our Town. Another way is to make solid, 
factual American books available in our libraries. 
Another way is to see to it that our admirable Gov- 
ernment documents and reports are easily available 
for anybody who wants to buy them—and you'd 
be surprised at how many do want to buy them. 
Mr. Benton can probably give a fuller picture than 
I of the methods that will be used in the Govern- 
ment’s continuing program. 

Benton: A large number of them have been 
touched upon tonight. Other phases of our pro- 
gram call for international exchange of students, 
teachers, scientific specialists, and leaders in liter- 
ature and the arts. For the long pull, this is the 
most promising activity of all. As the visits of 
foreign newspapermen show, there is no substitute 
for face-to-face contacts. 

The Government will distribute documentary 
motion pictures produced by American film com- 
panies as a part of this program. Foreign pub- 
lications will be supplied by our missions with in- 
terpretiva background articles explaining what 
makes the United States what it is. Cultural in- 
stitutions will be maintained in a few foreign coun- 
tries—where people can learn English, attend lec- 
tures on America, and meet Americans. 
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All these pieces together shape the pattern of a 
program designed to promote among foreign peo- 
ples a better understanding of the life and policies 
of the United States as they actually are. 

Boom: It would seem to me that you’ll need a 
great many people to maintain that program. 

Brenton: No, Mr. Bloom, our plans are quite 
modest, particularly in contrast with the activi- 
ties developed by the OWI and OIAA during the 
war. For example, we plan on only about 400 
people abroad, in our missions, operating our li- 
braries, showing our films, arranging for the ex- 
change of students and professors. 

On many phases of overseas information— 
broadcasting, distribution of documents, and so 
forth—our proposed plans are less comprehensive 
than those of some other nations. We are start- 
ing such activities belatedly—long after many 
other nations which have had a big head start 
on us. 

It is not our intention to engage in rivalry in 
this field with other nations. But it is very defi- 
nitely our intention to make available to the peo- 
ples of the world the facts about America which 
they are eager to have. To furnish such knowl- 
edge seems to me one of the thriftiest, most sensible 
investments which the American people can make. 
It is an investment designed to yield only one 
dividend—that understanding of us which is es- 
sential to lasting peace. 

Announcer: You have been listening to a spe- 
cial presentation on “America—As Others See Us” 
sponsored by the American Platform Guild. 
Heard on this program were Assistant Secretary 
of State William Benton, in charge of public af- 
fairs; Julius Bloom, vice president of the Ameri- 
can Platform Guild and director of the Brooklyn 
Institute of Arts and Sciences; and three distin- 
guished Americans who have been engaged over- 
seas in the wartime task of international infor- 
mation: C. D. Jackson, director of the interna- 
tional relations and staff of 7ime and Life maga- 
zines; Commander Herbert Agar, former editor 
of the Louisville Courier-Journal; and Henry 
Seidel Canby, an editor of the Saturday Review of 
Literature and a judge for the Book-of-the-Month 
Club. 
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General Assembly of UNO 


REPORT FROM LONDON TO THE OFFICE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Lonpon, Jan. 11.—The election of Belgian For- 
eign Minister Paul-Henri Spaak as President of 
the first General Assembly highlighted an impres- 
sive and colorful opening session of the United 
Nations on Thursday, January 10, in Central Hall, 
Westminster. 

The newly elected President, aged 46, is a former 
newspaper editor. He has been a prominent figure 
in the Belgian Government as Deputy Minister of 
Transportation, Posts and Telegraphs, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs and Premier (1938-39). On the 
outbreak of war he became Foreign Minister and 
left for Great Britain after the French armistice 
to be Foreign Minister for the Belgian Govern- 
ment in London. 

When after the liberation M. Spaak returned to 
Belgium with the Pierlot government, he retairied 
his position of Foreign Minister and attended the 
San Francisco conference in this capacity. He was 
also a representative at the UNRRA conference in 
Atlantic City in 1943. 

M. Spaak took a prominent part in the Prepara- 
tory Commission of the United Nations, of which 
he was one of the vice presidents. He is head of 
the Belgian Delegation to the General Assembly of 
the United Nations. 


The British Welcome 


British Prime Minister Clement Attlee in wel- 
coming the delegates keynoted the meeting with 
an address that stressed the “sense of urgency” 
that the delegates of 51 United Nations must 
maintain in completing their work. 

“We realize that as perhaps never before a 
choice is offered to mankind”, Mr. Attlee said. 
“Should there be a third world war the long up- 
ward progress towards civilization may be halted 
for generations and the work of myriads of men 
and women through the centuries be brought to 
naught.” 

Mr. Attlee emphasized the far-reaching im- 
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portance of the United Nations. “The United 
Nations organization must become the overriding 
factor in foreign policy”, he said, and pointed 
out that the United Nations Charter “does not deal 
only with Government and states but with the 
simple elemental needs of human beings whatever 
be their race, their color or their creed”. 

The night before, delegates to the Assembly 
including many of the world’s leading statesmen 
were guests of King George at a state banquet 
in St. James Palace. Ina short topical speech the 
King set forth the nature of the Assembly’s work 
and the importance of the issues at stake. 

“It is for you to lay the foundations of a new 
world where such a conflict as that which lately 
brought our world to the verge of annihilation 
must never be repeated, where men and women 
can find opportunity to realize to the full the good 
that lies in each one of them. It is a noble work 
and you have in the Charter of the United Na- 
tions a noble instrument”, the King said. 


The London Setting 


The restraint and lack of pomp that marked the 
King’s banquet was matched by the opening ses- 
sion at Central Hall. The hall, across the street 
from Westminster Abbey and Big Ben and a short 
distance from Parliament Square, is an audi- 
torium distinctly in line with the traditional Brit- 
ish liking for small meeting places. (‘The House 
of Commons accommodates less than its total mem- 
bership at one sitting.) 

Nevertheless, the warm informal atmosphere 
of Central Hall with its well-devised floor plan 
for seating the 51 delegations and their technical 
advisers has already proved effective for better 
understanding politically as well as acoustically. 
Delegates address their colleagues not from a high 
remote podium but from a slightly elevated plat- 
form on the main floor itself. Committee meet- 
ings will be held both in Central Hall and in 
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Church House, site of the Preparatory Commis- 
sion deliberations, less than a block away. 

Despite the proverbial London drizzle, large 
crowds Thursday afternoon stood respectfully 
around the entrances to Central Hall and ap- 
plauded warmly whenever one of the dignitaries 
arrived and entered the auditorium under the 
flag-decked marquee. 

Inside the hall, the solemnity of the occasion 
could not dim the brilliance of the gathering. 
The floor of the hall was occupied by the dele- 
gates, who sat at long tables of English oak. The 
Saudi Arabian delegates’ flowing robes and head- 
dress added a splash of color to the panorama. 

Dominating the scene just above the rostrum 
hung a huge golden medallion symbolizing the 
United Nations. Suspended by long gilt chains, 
it stood out sharply against a panel of dark blue. 
On the rostrum were only three men: Dr. Eduardo 
Zuleta Angel, principal delegate for Colombia, 
acting chairman of the Assembly, flanked by Ex- 
ecutive Secretary Gladwyn Jebb of Great Britain 
and Andrew Cordier of the United States, ad- 
viser to the Executive Secretary. Directly in 
front of them on the main floor stood the speak- 
er’s platform from which Mr. Attlee and the 
other delegates spoke, and to either side were 
secretaries, stenographers, and translators. On 
both sides of the auditorium were small galleries 
for visitors, and in the rear was the largest gal- 
lery for the press and representatives of private 
organizations, completely filled with many stand- 
ing. 

Spaak’s Tribute to Roosevelt 

M. Spaak, newly elected President of the 
United Nations General Assembly, opened the sec- 
ond plenary session Friday morning, January 
11, with his speech of acceptance. He paid tribute 
to the efforts for peace by the late President Roose- 
velt, and, addressing his remarks to Mrs. Roose- 
velt, one of the United States Delegation, he said: 


“T refer to her who bears the most illustrious 
and respected of all names. I do not think it 
would be possible to begin at this Assembly with- 
out mentioning her and the late President Roose- 
velt and expressing our conviction that his dis- 
appearance was a great grief to us all and an 
irreparable loss.” 

He urged continuance of the international co- 
operation already established. “A great effort is 
required from us to sink our preferences and put 
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aside our antipathies”, he said. “We shall none 
of us succeed in this unless we can place our coun- 
tries’ interests in the wider setting of the general 
interest of the world and mankind.” 

Directly after M. Spaak’s remarks, the Assembly 
rapidly went into operation on the items scheduled. 
They authorized the Executive Secretary and his 
staff to perform the functions of the Secretary- 
General and Secretariat until the appointment of 
the Secretary-General and next accepted the re- 
port of the Preparatory Commission presented by 
Dr. Eduardo Zuleta Angel, who had been chair- 
man of that group. 


Preparatory Commission and the Assembly 


The Charter of the United Nations signed on 
June 26, 1945 came into force on October 24, 1945. 
The Executive Committee of the Preparatory 
Commission consisting of delegates from 14 mem- 
ber states of the original Executive Committee of 
the San Francisco conference started its work in 
London on October 16, 1945. It produced its re- 
port to the Preparatory Commission on November 
12. The Preparatory Commission was called into 
session on November 24 and adjourned on Decem- 
ber 24 after it had instructed the Executive Secre- 
tary to convene the first part of the first session of 
the General Assembly on January 10, 1946. The 
Preparatory Commission ceases to exist upon the 
election of the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations. 

Only three times during the course of the morn- 
ing did delegates make proposals counter to the 
program previously set up. Two occurred on the 
question of acceptance of the provisional rules sub- 
mitted by the Preparatory Commission report. 
The Cuban delegate urged that a 51-man steering 
committee be appointed instead of the 14-man body 
suggested by the Preparatory Commission. An- 
other proposal was that of the Ukrainian delegate, 
who urged that nominations be made and discussed 
by the Assembly before elections took place by 
secret ballots as provided in the recommended 
rules of procedure. 

The Assembly voted Friday morning to accept 
the Preparatory Commission’s proposed rules of 
procedure as provisional rules until Committee Six 
(Legal Committee) acts upon proposed changes. 
The amendments proposed by Cuba and by the 
Ukraine as well as any others that may come up 
will be referred to the Legal Committee. The 
Cuban delegate moved that such a report should be 
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submitted in one week, and in a roll-call vote on 
this time-limit item his motion was carried. 

The third change of the morning’s schedule 
came during the discussion on adoption of the 
agenda. A supplementary item, a resolution con- 
cerning convocation of an international conference 
of the press, was put forward by the Philippine 
delegate despite the fact that his proposal had 
been submitted after the close of the time limit set 
by the Preparatory Commission Secretariat. 
After a discussion which showed that technical 
communication’s faults had caused the Philippine 
suggestion to be delayed past the time limit, Presi- 
dent Spaak said he would accept a motion stating 
that the Philippine proposal should be accepted as 
part of the agenda. The motion was made and 
carried. 

Also part of the morning’s work was the ap- 
pointment of a Credentials Committee by the Pres- 
ident. Delegates from Byelorussia, China, France, 
Haiti, Paraguay, Philippines, Saudi Arabia, 
Turkey, and Denmark were named. Their report 
will be considered by the Assembly as soon as it 
is presented. 

At a late-Friday-afternoon meeting of the As- 
sembly, it was voted by acclamation that repre- 
sentatives of the following countries be vice presi- 
dents of the Assembly: China, France, Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, United Kingdom, 
United States (i.e. the Big Five), South Africa, 
and Venezuela. 


Primary Purpose—Organization 

The primary purpose of the inaugural meeting 
of the General Assembly in London is to organize 
the United Nations into an efficient working ma- 
chine. Later this year at the second half of the 
General Assembly, probably in the United States, 
substantive matters such as economic and social 
trusteeship and security problems will be consid- 
ered by the working organization which will be 
developed at the present session. 

The agenda suggested to the Assembly by the 
Preparatory Commission includes 21 items. Some 
of the items on which interest centers are: 


1. The establishment of committees. 

2. Election of the non-permanent members of 
the Security Council. 

3. Election of members of the Economic and 
Social Council. 

4. Admission of new members to the United 
Nations. 
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5. Appointment of the Secretary-General (as 
soon as the recommendation is received from the 
Security Council). 

6. Matters of urgent importance including the 
problem of refugees. 

7. Consideration of the reports of the commit- 
tees including the following: 


(a) Implementation of the provisions of the 
Charter relating to trusteeship. 

(6) Possible transfer of certain functions, 
activities, and assets of the League of Nations. 

(c) Organization of the Secretariat. 

(d) Site of the permanent headquarters of 
the United Nations. 

(e) The relation between the General Assem- 
bly and the Economic and Social Council. 

(f) The relationship between the specialized 
agencies and the United Nations. 

(g) Financial organization and methods of 
assessing and collecting contributions from 
members. 


8. Elections. Election of members of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice. 

9. Consideration of the date and place of the 
second part of the first session of the General 
Assembly. 


In addition to the items on the agenda which 
were proposed by the Preparatory Commission, 
four supplementary items have been proposed by 
members. 


Atomic Energy Proposal 


Shortly before midnight on January 4, which 
was the deadline for submitting additional items, 
the British Delegation acting on behalf of the 
delegations of the Soviet Union, the United States, 
France, China, and Canada presented a resolu- 
tion for the establishment of a commission to deal 
with the control of atomic energy based on th> 
proposals drawn up by the Moscow Conference of 
Foreign Ministers. The resolution proposed that 
the Atomic Commission, which consists of one 
representative of each of the 11 states represented 
on the Security Council and Canada if that state 
is not a member of the Security Council, shall 
report to and be under the direction of the Se- 
curity Council. The terms of reference of the 
Commission are that it shall make as soon as 
possible specific proposals with regard to— 


(a) The exchange of basic scientific informa- 
tion between all nations for peaceful ends. 
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(6) The control of atomic energy to insure its 
use only for peaceful purposes. 

(c) The elimination from national armaments 
of atomic weapons adaptable to mass destruction. 

(d) The establishment of effective safeguards 
to protect complying states against violations and 
evasions. 


Additional UNRRA Funds 


The second supplementary agenda item was a 
resolution regarding UNRRA submitted by the 
British Delegation. This resolution, recalling how 
UNRRA was set up to bring relief and help and 
rehabilitation and how thousands of people have 
been saved from starvation and disease by its 18 
months of constructive cooperation, urges: 


(a) That UNRRA members should without de- 
lay contribute a further 1 percent of their na- 
tional income to UNRRA’s funds. 

(6) That other peace-loving nations who are 
not signatories to the UNRRA agreement should 
join the organization. 

(c) That the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations should make arrangements with the Di- 
rector General of UNRRA for the General As- 
sembly to be given full periodic reports of progress 
toward economic recovery in countries receiving 
UNRRA’s aid. 


The third additional item, submitted by the 
Cuban Delegation, asks for a declaration of the 
international duties and rights of man and of 
nations. 

In addition a fourth proposal was submitted by 
the Philippine Delegation suggesting the convoca- 
tion of an international conference of the press. 
Although this proposal arrived too late to be in- 
cluded in the original supplement to the agenda, 
the Assembly voted to have it considered by the 
General Committee for addition to the supple- 
mentary list. 

The second session of the Assembly on Friday, 
January 11, dealt with routine matters such as the 
authorization of a temporary secretariat, presen- 
tation of the report of the Preparatory Commis- 
sion, adoption of rules of procedure, appointment 
of the Credentials Committee, and the adoption 
of the agenda. 


Six Main Committees 


On Friday also the Assembly created the six 
main committees to consider substantive items ap- 
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pearing regularly on the General Assembly 
agenda, Their responsibilities will be determined 
by the Assembly following debate on the Prepara- 
tory Commission report. All member countries 
have the right to be represented on each of the 
main committees. These committees will have 
the dual role of considering items referred to them 
by the General Assembly and of preparing draft 
recommendations and resolutions for submission 
to a plenary meeting. 

The six main committees are: 

1. The Political and Security Committee (in- 
cluding the regulation of armaments). This 
committee is expected to consider such matters as 
the admission, suspension and expulsion of mem- 
bers, political and security matters, the general 
principles of cooperation and maintenance of in- 
ternational peace and security and the principles 
covering disarmament and the regulation of arma- 
ments, the promotion of international cooperation 
in the political field, and the peaceful adjustment 
of situations likely to impair the general welfare 
and friendly relations among nations. The com- 
mittee elected Dr. Dmitro Z. Manuilsky of the 
Ukrainian Delegation as chairman. The member 
of the U. S. Delegation who has been assigned to 
this committee is Senator Tom Connally. 

2. The Economic and Financial Committee. 
This committee will probably deal with the eco- 
nomic and financial work of the United Nations. 
The promotion of international cooperation in the 
economic field including questions of higher stand- 
ards of living, full employment, conditions of 
economic progress and development, and the equi- 
librium and stabilization of prices. The committee 
elected Dr. Waclaw Koncerski of Poland as chair- 
man. The member of the U.S. Delegation as- 
signed to this committee is Representative Sol 
Bloom. 

3. The Social, Humanitarian and Cultural Com- 
mittee. 

This committee is expected to consider the As- 
sembly aspects of social, humanitarian, cultural 
educational, health, and similar work of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council and the specialized agen- 
cies. It will also consider assistance in the reali- 
zation of human rights and fundamental freedoms 
and the conditions of social progress and devel- 
opment. The committee elected Mr. Peter Fraser, 
Prime Minister of New Zealand, aschairman. The 
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members of the U.S. Delegation on this committee 
are Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt and Mr. John G. 
Townsend, Jr. 

4. The Trusteeship Committee. This committee 
will deal with trusteeship arrangements and mat- 
ters concerning non-self-governing territories. 
Dr. Roberto MacEachen, Uruguayan Ambassador 
in London and head of the Uruguayan Delegation, 
was elected chairman. The members of the U.S. 
Delegation on this committee are Mr. John Foster 
Dulles and Representative Sol Bloom. 

5. The Administrative and Budgetary Commit- 
tee. This committee will consider the organiza- 
tions’ budget assessments of members and admin- 
istrative matters. The committee elected Mr. Faris 
al-Khouri, speaker of the Syrian Parliament and 
head of the Syrian Delegation, as chairman. The 
U.S. delegate assigned to this committee is Senator 
Arthur H. Vandenberg. 

6. The Legal Committee. 'This committee will 
undoubtedly consider proposed amendments to the 
Charter, requests to the International Court of 
Justice for advisory opinions, and problems re- 
ferred from other committees. It will also con- 
sider the encouragement of the progressive de- 
velopment of international law and its codification. 
Dr. Roberto Jimenez, former Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of Panama and head of the Panamanian 
Delegation, was elected chairman. The U.S. mem- 
ber of this committee is Mr. Frank Walker. 

All of the chairmen of committees were elected 
by acclamation. In the selection of these chair- 
men, the principle of equitable geographic distri- 
bution was taken into account as well as experience 
and personal competence. The vice chairmen and 
the rapporteurs of the committees will be elected 
at the second meeting of the committees. 

While the Security Council and the Economic 
and Social Council are holding their preliminary 
meetings, the Assembly is expected to debate vari- 
ous portions of the report of the Preparatory Com- 
mission which may take a week or more. Follow- 
ing this debate the two councils and the main com- 
mittees will get down to business. During the en- 
suing period of two or three weeks, the principal 
activity of the Assembly will take place in the 
meetings of the councils and the committees. 

All of the 51 nations that were signatory to the 
Charter of the United Nations have deposited their 
ratification with the Government of the United 
States. 
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Social-Service Work 
in Latin America 


That the Four Freedoms may become realities 
in the lives of peoples throughout the world is the 
hope motivating the development and administra- 
tion of social-service programs in most of the coun- 
tries of South and Central America. 

This thought was brought out by Mrs. Elisabeth 
Shirley Enochs, Director, Inter-American Cooper- 
ation Unit of the Children’s Bureau under the De- 
partment of Labor, in a report which she made 
to the staff of the Pan American Union on her at- 
tendance at the First Pan American Congress of 
Social Service held in Santiago, Chile, in Septem- 
ber 1945. Mrs. Enochs was chairman of the Amer- 
ican Delegation to this conference. 

The Congress not only celebrated the coming of 
age of the oldest social-service school in South 
America, that of Santiago, but it also demonstrated 
the rapid growth of a new profession in the various 
American republics and gave proof of professional 
solidarity and continental vision among those who 
direct welfare programs in these countries. 

Revealing the great variety of social problems 
of the different nations and the ingenious ways in 
which social workers have rallied to solve them, 
the experiences and reports given by the delegates 
all pointed to a common understanding of the aims 
of improved health and living standards for all. 

Although the achievements of social-welfare 
programs in the American republics during the 
past 20 years have been remarkable in their scope, 
the leaders of these programs are not content to 
rest on past glories. Instead, the Congress looked 
even beyond this hemisphere and asked “that each 
delegation bring to the attention of their country’s 
representative in the United Nations Organiza- 
tion the feeling of the Congress that provision of 
an organization for social welfare...is @ 
strong necessity”. 


Brazi. is beginning to resume its profitable 
banana-export trade with Europe, interrupted by 
the war. ‘Twenty-five thousand bunches of ba- 
nanas were recently shipped from Sao Paulo to 
various European ports. 
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Procurement of Foreign Research Materials 





By RICHARD A. HUMPHREY' 





HE GOVERNMENT of the United States 

is a heavy consumer of foreign pub- 

lications in all categories. For many 

years it has made use of certain tech- 
niques in their procurement that are familiar 
enough to all institutions whose research depends 
in greater or less measure upon such materials. It 
has also had at its disposal, however, a unique 
avenue to the literature of the world—the Foreign 
Service. This avenue has constituted a source of 
supply over and above the usual channels of pro- 
curement such as the use of commercial dealers and 
the processes of exchange. 

With the experience of World War II now be- 
hind it, this Government has been forced to the 
conclusion that its former procurement methods 
were inadequate. At the onset of hostilities, the 
dearth of vital foreign research materials at Wash- 
ington’s disposal amply demonstrated this in- 
adequacy. Moreover, during the war not only the 
normal commercial channels but also the exchanges 
were in a chaotic state. As a consequence, the 
Federal procurement burden was perforce shifted 
throughout the war to two principal sources of 
supply—the Foreign Service and an interdepart- 
mental committee created for the express purpose 
of acquiring foreign publications. Between them, 
these sources secured thousands of foreign titles 
ranging from the daily press and vital periodical 
literature to maps, charts, statistical yearbooks, 
and other materials necessary to the conduct of the 
public business in wartime. Indeed, a significant- 
enough job was done through these media to con- 
vince the Government as a whole that permanent 
means must be evolved to assure an uninterrupted 
and ample flow of research materials of foreign 
origin to the Federal policy officers in all depart- 
ments and agencies. 


*Mr. Humphrey is Special Assistant to the Chief, Divi- 
sion of Research and Publication, Office of Public Affairs, 
Department of State. 

* Treaty Series 381 and 382; 25 Stat. 1465 and 1469. 





The problem, now that hostilities have termi- 
nated, has become that of assessing former meth- 
ods, analyzing future demands, and attempting 
to relate the two with a view to making such 
changes, additions, or other alterations in pro- 
curement methods as will satisfy the greatly ex- 
panded official demand. 

A brief review of pre-war procurement methods 
will disclose certain factors which have been im- 
portant in planning future operations. By far 
the greatest proportion of foreign material pro- 
cured for this Government prior to the war was 
secured through one or the combination of two 
channels: (1) private commercial, as supple- 
mented by traveling agents of the individual 
departments and agencies, and (2) exchanges. 
Pragmatically judged, these sources supplied con- 
siderably less than the desired quantity of publi- 
cations. The methods as methods, moreover, ex- 
hibited internal weaknesses which accounted, in 
large measure, for their inadequacy. 

The exchange system, as between government 
and government, stems from the Brussels conven- 
tions of 1886.2 A statement of its defects will also 
reveal its principal provisions and suffice for pur- 
poses of illustration. In terms of the needs of this 
Government the outstanding defects of the inter- 
national exchanges have been (1) that they pro- 
vided for the exchange of single copies only of the 
specified classes of official publications, an ob- 
viously inadequate coverage when total Federal 
needs are considered; (2) that they did not cover 
at all provincial, municipal, professional, and 
other important private publications; (3) that 
they specifically did not provide for the initiation 
of new exchanges, nor for fluid adjustment to 
changes in departments and ministries; and (4) 
that they did not constitute suitable sources of 
bibliographical information even for the classes of 
official publications covered. As a result the vari- 
ous departments and agencies of this Government 
were forced to develop direct, bilateral exchange 
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relations with their counterpart or near-counter- 
part agencies in specific foreign countries. In 
many respects this method effected the necessary 
relations, but the technique remained essentially 
outside of the formal government-to-government 
pattern. Needless to say, it gave rise to numerous 
additional administrative problems of integration 
as well as to an enormous amount of extra labor 
on the part of the separate agencies. 

Direct purchase of material through normal 
commercial channels, on the other hand, also failed 
to provide the agencies with either the quantity 
or the kind of publications which they needed. 
The reasons for this failure were chiefly two: (1) 
commercial channels did not yield adequate biblio- 
graphical information upon which sound purchase 
procedures could be based; and (2) an inevitable 
time-lag existed—usually extending over a period 
of months—before information concerning pub- 
lications and markets was actually received in 
Washington and orders were processed by the 
agencies and were actually placed with foreign 
dealers. In order to circumvent these difficulties 
two methods of purchase in particular were tra- 
ditionally relied upon—the use of direct repre- 
sentatives of the several agencies traveling abroad, 
usually on temporary missions, and the placing of 
so-called “blanket” orders with commercial dealers. 
The traveling representatives more often than not 
were concerned with assessing markets and at- 
tempting to infuse efficiency (from the agencies’ 
point of view) into existing commercial channels. 
The “blanket” orders were placed with individual 
dealers in terms of inclusive buying, i.e. agencies 
would request dealers to purchase all materials in 
specified fields of knowledge most needed by them. 
Neither of these methods proved satisfactory. 

No single Government agency having large-scale 
needs for foreign printed materials could afford 
enough traveling representatives to attain really 
world-wide coverage. The Library of Congress, 
for example, one of the largest single consumers 
of such materials in the Government, maintained 
only a few people at a time on collecting missions 
abroad and never obtained by this means the full 
range of publications desired. Other agencies 
could service themselves in this respect even less 
adequately. 

Moreover, the fact that traveling representatives 
as officials of this Government functioned in an 
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inevitably official relation vis-a-vis other govern- 
ments rendered especially serious duplications of 
effort occurring from time to time in certain coun- 
tries. Consequently, the Department of State 
came more and more to the view that the job to 
be done was essentially a foreign-office function 
and, as such, could neither efficiently nor appro- 
priately be accomplished by agencies other than the 
Department itself. The device of traveling agents, 
it is safe to say, did not attain the results desired 
by the several agencies—full coverage, extensive 
bibliographical information, and efficient and 
speedy placement of orders. 

The other principal purchase method employed 
by the agencies—the “blanket” order—served their 
needs no better. Basically, this technique placed 
responsibility for coverage and selection within the 
fields of interest to the agencies in the hands of 
commercial dealers. The dealers tended, natu- 
rally enough, to select and forward primarily those 
items in a given field of knowledge on which they 
could make a substantial profit. Since reliance 
was obviously placed upon the dealer with regard 
to what was available, this system was clearly more 
beneficial to the dealer than to the ordering agency. 
The point need hardly be labored that the margin 
of profit on a given book is no certain guaranty 
of its usefulness in government research. Conse- 
quently, a great deal of private printing of im- 
portance to this Government never emerged from 
the dealer’s channels at all. 

Finally, since the ordinary commercial biblio- 
graphical aids in a given foreign country normally 
reflect only the product of the capital city or of the 
chief publishing area and since they seldom re- 
flect such important private printing as indus- 
trial journals and the periodicals of learned and 
scientific societies, the sources of information as 
to available publication were seriously deficient. 
Yet, even with such information at hand as it could 
glean from the sources mentioned, the average 
agency lost a substantial amount of current out- 
put as a consequence of the lapse of time between 
receipt of information and the preparation and 
placing of orders abroad. Editions which sold out 
in days or even weeks in London or New Delhi 
could not be purchased through orders placed from 
Washington months after their initial appearance. 

The foregoing considerations should show that 
of the principal methods of procurement of foreign 
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publications normally open to this Government— 
purchase and exchange—neither has proved satis- 
factory judged even by pre-war standards. The 
alternatives for future procedure appeared, upon 
consideration, to be the following: (1) the provi- 
sion of such additional channels as might be de- 
vised, to be superimposed upon accepted channels ; 
or (2) the modification or clarification of processes 
within old channels. Chief reliance has been 
placed upon the latter in the current planning for 
future operations. 

The Foreign Service of the United States has 
assisted the agencies of this Government for many 
years in procuring foreign printed materials. One 
factor must be emphasized in this regard which 
is common to the pattern of the past and the pro- 
gram for the future: Foreign Service assistance is 
supplementary to commercial and other sources of 
supply; it cannot hope to supplant them. As pre- 
viously established, however, standing instructions 
were issued by the Department to each foreign post 
requiring the assignment to a specific officer of the 
responsibility of complying with requisitions from 
Washington. 

The weaknesses of this system were inherent in 
it and were not the result of lack of diligence on 
the part of the Foreign Service. For example, in 
practically no case, even in such important pub- 
lishing centers as London, Paris, or Buenos Aires, 
could the full time of even one officer be afforded 
for this task. Moreover, few if any of the officers 
to whom the responsibility was delegated had 
training in the collection or even assessing of li- 
brary materials. The Foreign Service did a sig- 
nificant enough job over a period of years, how- 
ever, to make obvious one solution to the permanent 
problem—the strengthening of the technique the 
potential of which had been clearly demonstrated. 

The Division of Research and Publication of 
the Department of State, after a thorough can- 
vass of the problem, recommended that the De- 
partment henceforth accept a larger responsibil- 
ity to the other agencies in the matter of procure- 
ment from abroad. Upon acceptance of that rec- 
ommendation by the chief policy officers and the 
Office of the Foreign Service, the Division of Re- 
search and Publication worked out with the lat- 
ter office a broad plan of future operations. That 
plan calls for the assignment to the Foreign Serv- 
ice (at first through the medium of the Foreign 
Service Auxiliary) of a certain number of full- 
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time, technically trained officers to coordinate the 
Department’s procurement facilities in the princi- 
pal publishing centers of the world or in those 
areas from which foreign publications are most 
sorely needed. Among the posts to which officers 
have already been, or will be, assigned are Lon- 
don, Paris, Berlin, Rome, Cairo, New Delhi, 
Tokyo, Rio de Janeiro, and Buenos Aires. It is 
hoped that these technical officers can ultimately 
fill 25 or 30 such posts. 

The activities of the Department’s Publications 
Procurement Officers fall chiefly into two cate- 
gories: the development and maintenance of com- 
prehensive bibliographical information services in 
the field and the procurement of foreign publica- 
tions and other library materials by exchange, pur- 
chase, and gift. The needs of the Federal Gov- 
ernment require that the materials with which the 
Publications Procurement Officers will be con- 
cerned will be varied. They will include books, 
pamphlets, periodicals and newspapers, federal, 
provincial, and municipal publications, maps, city 
plans, and even ephemera such as posters. Their 
bibliographical reporting is expected to provide 
current information on basic reference books and 
treatises, including directories, economic and com- 
mercial guides, statistical works, and private peri- 
odical and other literature published by industrial 
concerns and scientific societies, as well as infor- 
mation on the status of commercial publication 
outlets. 

It is clearly understood that the job to be done 
will display very different characteristics in dif- 
ferent parts of the world. Emphasis cannot be 
placed too strongly upon the fact that, in all cases, 
the Department’s efforts are intended to supple- 
ment, not to supplant, the normal commercial 
channels long employed by Federal agencies. 
Whereas, specifically, in one location the principal 
task may be the establishing or rejuvenating of an 
integrated exchange system, in another the need 
may be for coordinating sources of market infor- 
mation and in still another much attention will 
have to be given to “following through” already 
initiated exchange and purchase patterns. Cer- 
tainly for a long time to come, however, the De- 
partment will be able to afford all too few full- 
time officers for what is essentially a gigantic task. 

Some of the Publications Procurement Officers 
to serve under this program are now in the field, 
the first having been sent out in the spring of 1945. 
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Their reports on currently available publications 
which are circulated by the Department have al- 
ready proved of great benefit to the Federal agen- 
cies, in view of the fact that the aftermath of the 
war with its disrupted markets, limited editions, 
and almost complete lack of adequate information 
on materials has made efficient ordering extremely 
difficult. 

The Department has itself learned a great deal 
about the scope of the over-all problem from the 
course of orientation it has established for these 
officers prior to their departure from Washington. 
In addition to having been familiarized with the 
Department’s concept of the program, with its di- 
rectives and procedures, the officers have been sent 
to each of the other departments and agencies 
having acquisitions interests in the countries to 
which their assignment was being made. AlI- 
though time-consuming, this procedure has made 
it possible for each officer to leave for his post with 
a reasonably exact conception of the needs of spe- 
cific agencies, with a fair comprehension of their 
procurement problems, and with a knowledge of 
the exact sums of money available to him. With- 
out this background, sound reporting and servic- 
ing from the field would be a virtual impossibility. 

It has become increasingly evident that an 
integrated procurement policy for the Washing- 
ton agencies is a prime essential for effective 
operations. No one would question the difficulty 
of the Department’s position, for example, if it 
were called upon to decide between the some- 
times conflicting needs of agencies. Neither can 
it be seriously questioned that, since the labors of 
these officers are in behalf of the Government as a 
whole, they deserve to have behind them a clearly 
stated policy regarding the Government-wide 
program. 

The outlines of such a coordinated pattern of 
Federal procurement of foreign printed materials 
are now emerging. This program is a direct re- 
sult of the recognition by the several departments 
and agencies that unrelated and even competitive 
procurement has not in the past produced, and 
cannot in the future attain, the best results either 
for the agencies as individual consumers or for 
the Government as a whole. 

The Department of State recently requested the 
Librarian of Congress to explore, with the other 
departments and agencies, a means of providing a 
continuity of acquisitions policy which could guide 
it in its procurement activities. In response to 
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this request, the Librarian held a series of informal 
meetings with a group of officials from those agen- 
cies most interested in acquiring foreign publica- 
tions. After they had reached general agreement 
that coordination and integration of the Govern- 
ment’s needs were essential, the Librarian was re- 
quested to make certain representations to the 
Secretary of State on behalf of the informal group 
considering the problem. 

These representations took the form of a re- 
quest that the Secretary consider establishing a 
permanent Interdepartmental Committee on the 
Acquisition of Library Materials within the 
framework of the interagency intelligence group 
which the President had requested him to form. 
The duties and responsibilities of the Committee, 
as proposed, are as follows: 


1. To plan a comprehensive program of coop- 
erative acquisition as between and among the sev- 
eral departments and agencies. The scope of this 
planning shall include the maintenance of com- 
prehensive research collections of library mate- 
rials, the rapid interchange and loan of materials, 
and the distribution of bibliographical infor- 
mation. 

2. To originate recommendations to the several 
departments and agencies concerning the develop- 
ment of their libraries within the framework of 
over-all Federal acquisitions, these recommenda- 
tions being designed to make available to this Gov- 
ernment all foreign library materials necessary 
to the conduct of the public business. 

3. To originate recommendations to the Depart- 
ment of State on matters of broad policy con- 
nected with the procurement of foreign materials 
through the Foreign Service. 

4. To review requisitions on the State Depart- 
ment procurement facilities whenever it becomes 
necessary to determine whether said requisitions 
are consistent with the Committee’s comprehen- 
sive acquisitions program. 

It will not escape notice that the basic philos- 
ophy of the Committee negates the principle of 
agency representation. For members of the Com- 
mittee to conceive of themselves, or for their agen- 
cies to conceive of them, solely as representatives 
of the interests of the governmental bodies to 
which they are attached would render most diffi- 
cult the primary task of attaining broad consider- 
ation of Federal procurement policy. The situa- 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Director, NBC University of the Air 


ANNOUNCER: Here are Headlines From Wash- 
ington: 

Assistant Secretary of State Braden Says Axis 
Forces in Argentina Still Constitute a Danger 
to the Americas; Reaffirms United States Sup- 
port of Uruguayan Proposal for Collective 
Security in Western Hemisphere. 


Ellis Briggs of State Department Says United 
States Policy Is To Avoid Unilateral Action, 
but That We Reserve the Right To Speak Out 
and Work for Collective Action for Peace in 
the Americas. 


This is the fourth in a group of State Depart- 
ment programs broadcast by the NBC University 
of the Air as part of a larger series entitled “Our 
Foreign Policy”. This time the question “What 
is Our Inter-American Policy?” will be discussed 
by Mr. Spruille Braden, Assistant Secretary of 
State for American republic affairs, and Mr. Ellis 
O. Briggs, Director of the Office of American Re- 
public Affairs. Sterling Fisher, Director of the 
NBC University of the Air, will serve as chair- 
man of the discussion. Mr. Fisher— 


Fisner: Mr. Braden, I’d like to say right here 
that a good many of us have followed your forth- 
right career, as Ambassador to Argentina and as 
Assistant Secretary of State, with interest and 
more than a little admiration. Because we ad- 
mired your actions down in Buenos Aires, we’re 
especially delighted to have you as our guest on 
this program. 

Brapen: Thanks, Mr. Fisher. But you must 
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realize that I acted in Buenos Aires as the official 
representative of my Government. 

Fisuer: Granted. But I still think you inter- 
preted United States policy with a unique vigor. 
Mr. Briggs, you’ve worked with Mr. Braden a 
good deal—don’t you agree? 

Briacs: Yes, I think he added his own touch. 

Fisuer: Now, if you don’t object, Mr. Braden, 
Id like to ask you a personal question. 

Brapen: Go right ahead. 

Fisuer: Many of us would be interested in 
knowing how a former mining engineer like your- 
self became a diplomat. When did you first start 
working with the State Department ? 

Brapven: Well, in 1933—12 years ago—the Pres- 
ident appointed me as a delegate to the Seventh 
International Conference of American States at 
Montevideo. A little over a year later I was 
named a delegate to the Pan American Commer- 
cial Conference. But for years before that I had 
been in business in various parts of the hemisphere. 

Briecs: You also had a lengthy assignment as 
our representative at the Chaco Peace Conference 
in the thirties. 

Brapen: Yes, that kept me down there from 
1935 until the end of 1938. In the early part of 
that period it looked as if the negotiations between 
Bolivia and Paraguay might break down. If they 
had, the whole peace structure in the Americas 
might have gone down too. 

Fisner: And after that was settled you went 
to the Republic of Colombia. 

Braven: That’s right. That was a very inter- 
esting period. I was Ambassador to Colombia 
when the Axis airlines down there were closed out 
in 1940, 

Fisoer: And in 1942 you went to Cuba as our 
Ambassador. That assignment lasted until early 
in 1945, didn’t it? 

Brapen: Yes, until last April, when I was 
transferred to Argentina. Mr. Briggs here was 


with me in Habana for over two years, as Coun- 


* Released to the press Jan. 5. 
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selor of Embassy. He put in a total of eight years 
in Cuba, at different times. And he has served in 
Peru, Chile, and as Ambassador to the Dominican 
Republic—and for three years as Assistant Chief 
of the Office of American Republic Affairs. 

Fisuer: That’s quite a background for your 
present work, Mr. Briggs. I understand that you 
were one of the youngest ambassadors in our his- 
tory when you were accredited to the Dominican 
Republic. 

Bricus: I may have been, Mr. Fisher. 

Fisuer: Now, to get down to the main business 
at hand—Mr. Braden, as you know, there has been 
a good deal of discussion of our inter-American 
policy. Before you became Assistant Secretary 
for American republic affairs, it was sometimes 
charged that we were appeasing the Argentine 
dictatorship. Since you came to Washington that 
sort of criticism has stopped, but some commen- 
tators have claimed that we were intervening too 
actively in our dealings with the other American 
republics. What about that, Mr. Secretary ? 

BrapdeEn: Our policy of non-intervention in the 
affairs of the other American nations is funda- 
mental and will continue. We have no intention 
of taking that kind of unilateral action. Neither 
do we intend to stand idly by while the Nazi- 
Fascist ideology against which we fought a war 
endeavors to entrench itself in this hemisphere. 
But our policy is one of joint action with the 
other republics—group action for our mutual se- 
curity. 

Fisuer : If we can be more specific, Mr. Braden— 
what is the situation with regard to Argentina 
today ? 

Brapen: There is one basic fact about Argen- 
tina, Mr. Fisher. The majority of the Argentine 
people have always been pro-democratic and op- 
posed to totalitarian dictatorship. That’s truer 
today than ever. 

Fisuer: I should think that would be difficult to 
prove. 

Brapen: A good example of the opposition to 
the Fascist regime was the magnificent “March 
of the Constitution and of Freedom” last Septem- 
ber. An estimated half-million Argentines pa- 
raded through the streets of Buenos Aires that 
day. Society women and men in overalls marched 
side by side. It was an impressive demonstration 
for democracy, carried out despite every possible 
obstacle put in its path. Over 500,000 people, and 
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they were not divided up in groups of business- 
men, labor-union members, or students—they all 
marched together. They alternated in singing 
their own national anthem and “God Bless Amer- 
ica”. You can’t say that people like that are not 
our friends. 

Brices: Shortly after that the Government 
clamped down a “state of siege” again. 

Fisuer: Just what is a “state of siege”, Mr. 
Briggs? 

Briees: Well, it means the establishment of 
martial law. Here it would involve the setting 
aside of the Bill of Rights. 

Brapven: It means that hoodlums with brass 
knuckles can strike girls in the face for shouting, 
“Long live democracy.” It means that the saber- 
wielding mounted police can ride down men, 
women, and children and beat, slug, or arrest any- 
one at will, without fear of reprisal. 

Fisuer: I understand that Dictator Juan Peron 
got his training in the Fascist School in Milan, 
Italy. 

Brapven: I’m not concerned as much with per- 
sonalities, Mr. Fisher, as I am with ideologies. 
All through the war, the Axis forces in this hemi- 
sphere used Argentina as a base of operations. 
These Axis forces still constitute a danger to the 
Americas. 

FisHer: You mean that Axis business firms in 
Argentina are still untouched, despite all the 
promises that were made? 

Brapven: No, I wouldn’t say that. I would say 
that nothing has been done against the most pow- 
erful and therefore most dangerous Axis elements. 

Fisuer: How does the present Argentine regime 
manage to keep enough popular support to stay 
in power, Mr. Briggs? 

Briees: They have the police, an important seg- 
ment of the Army, armed “action groups”, and a 
typically National Socialist program, not exclud- 
ing the old formula of bread and circuses for the 
millions. Following recognized Nazi tactics, they 
secured control of certain strategic labor unions. 
If you take over the transport, utilities, and a few 
other important unions, with the help of the police, 
you can control a nation. 

Braven: It follows the German pattern of 1933 
to 1938. The object is to convert a military revo- 
lution into a National Socialist revolution. 

Fisner: The question is, what can be done to 
stop this sort of thing before it spreads to other 
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countries? The New York Herald Tribune 
pointed out the other day that here you have the 
same dilemma that faced the democracies in 1939 
and before. To intervene would be to violate the 
principles of international law; and “not to inter- 
vene”—to quote the Herald Tribune—“is to see 
Fascism take hold and fester in Latin 
America, until it ultimately threatens to wreck 
the continent if not the larger world”. Mr. 
Braden, how can you escape from that dilemma? 

Brapen: You are perfectly right, Mr. Fisher. 
We are pledged not to intervene in the internal 
affairs of any American republic by taking uni- 
lateral action, and we shall not do so. On the 
contrary we intend to consult with other countries 
in this hemisphere and to follow this by such joint 
action as may be agreed upon. 

Fisuer: Which brings up a second major ques- 
tion in our Latin American relations—what about 
the Uruguayan proposal? But first, Mr. Briggs, 
you might tell us just what it is. 

Brices: What the Uruguayan Foreign Minis- 
ter proposed was that the notorious and repeated 
violation of human rights by any country endan- 
gers the peace and is a matter of concern to other 
countries. The Foreign Minister pointed out the 
close connection between democracy and peace, and 
also visualized the necessity of harmonizing the 
doctrine of no unilateral intervention with the 
need for action to be taken with respect to a regime 
violating human rights. 

Fisuer: But what is new about the Uruguayan 
plan? 

Briees: First, it clearly recognizes that democ- 
racy and peace are parallel, and that the close 
connection between them constitutes a legitimate 
basis for inter-American action. Second, Uruguay 
stressed that “non-intervention” should not be a 
shield behind which crimes may be committed, 
Axis forces sheltered, and obligations disregarded. 
Dr. Rodriguez Larreta put forward this proposal 
and suggested that it be the subject of consultation 
looking toward its adoption. 

Brapen: When Secretary Byrnes gave the mes- 
sage of the Uruguayan Foreign Minister his 
whole-hearted approval, he put the issue very 
clearly: “Violation of the elementary rights of 
man by a government of force and the non-fulfill- 
ment of obligations by such a government is a 
matter of common concern to all the republics. As 
such,” said Mr. Byrnes, “it justifies collective 
multilateral action after full consultation among 
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the republics in accordance with established pro- 
cedures.” 

Fisurer: And Secretary Byrnes’ endorsement 
still stands? 

Brapen: It does. We are convinced that the 
Uruguayan proposal is sound and moreover fully 
in accordance with the development of the inter- 
American system. We believe that it merits full 
public examination and discussion. Furthermore, 
the replies sent to the Uruguayan Minister which 
have thus far come to our attention show a broad 
area of agreement with respect to the principle in- 
volved. 

Fisuer: I remember Sumner Welles said that 
our endorsement of the Uruguayan proposal made 
it look as though the proposal announced in 
Montevideo had in reality been made through 
prior agreement in Washington. Would you care 
to comment on that, Mr. Braden ? 

Brapven: The proposal was entirely the idea of 
the Foreign Minister of Uruguay. It was drafted 
by him and was submitted simultaneously to this 
Government and to the others. We were prompt 
to approve the general principles involved, be- 
cause they are consistent with our whole inter- 
American policy. The proposal recognizes that 
the American republics have the same right of 
discussion and consultation which they themselves 
have already granted to the United Nations Organ- 
ization, in empowering the Assembly to discuss 
any matter affecting the peace. Furthermore, the 
United Nations Organization will have the power 
to take collective action to meet threats to the 
peace. That’s what Uruguay proposes for this 
hemisphere. It may of course take time to imple- 
ment the proposal. That can only be done if after 
thorough consultation the other American repub- 
lics of their own volition are convinced of its wis- 
dom. That’s the inter-American way. 

Fisuer: There have been some charges, Mr. 
Braden, that this plan would mean the scrapping 
of the doctrine of non-intervention in the internal 
affairs of other countries, on which the good- 
neighbor policy is based. 

Brapen: There’s no basis for such charges. 
When we take a stand for democracy in the Bal- 
kans, no one cries “intervention”. That’s a com- 
plaint that seems to be reserved for the Americas. 
Our approval of the Uruguayan proposal doesn’t 
mean that we’re going to attempt to impose our 
will or send the Marines anywhere. What we 
need first of all is frank and friendly discussion 
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of our problems, in the same sort of town-meeting 
atmosphere as in the United Nations Assembly. 
The spotlight of public opinion can do a lot. 

Fisuer: What would you add to that, Mr. 
Briggs? 

Brices: Just this: We don’t intend to intervene 
to impose democracy on anyone. We do feel most 
friendly toward those governments that rest on 
the freely and periodically expressed approval of 
those who are governed. We are just as friendly 
to the people living under regimes where they must 
struggle for such expression. 

Fisuer: Then, Mr. Briggs, the Uruguayan pro- 
posal doesn’t mean intervention—certainly not 
unilateral intervention. But doesn’t it imply that 
something less than unanimity should be required 
for action, in case fundamental human rights are 
threatened in any country ? 

Briees: It definitely implies that, Mr. Fisher, 
though certainly no steps would be undertaken by 
this nation or the others unless there was general 
agreement. The idea that we must have unanim- 
ity before we can act together, however, is not 
in accord with practical reality. If we want to 
implement our international ideals, we'll have to 
be content with the reasonable and attainable ob- 
jective of a substantial majority of nations, while 
seeing to it that the rights of the minority are 
fully protected. But these are all questions that 
remain to be worked out with our sister republics. 

Braven: I'd like to add, Mr. Fisher, that a na- 
tion as powerful as ours must be particularly 
scrupulous in any matter involving collective ac- 
tion. No one fears the intervention of small coun- 
tries, but the possession of great military and eco- 
nomic power is bound to arouse suspicion unless 
we are extremely careful in the use of that power. 
But we also have to recognize this fact: Not 
to use our power in the interests of peace and 
freedom may be mésusing that power just as much 
as if we brought our influence to bear on the wrong 
side of an issue.. We must lean over backwards 
to avoid intervention by action or inaction alike. 

Fisuer: That’s a little complicated, I’m afraid, 
Mr. Braden; perhaps you’d better explain what 
you mean by “intervention by inaction”. 

Brapen: Well, let me put it this way : Suppose 
a totalitarian regime comes to power in some coun- 
try. If we withhold recognition, that regime may 
claim we're intervening. If we recognize it, then 
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its opponents may claim that we are intervening on 
its behalf. 

FisHer: In other words, you’re damned if you 
do and damned if you don’t. 

Brapen: Sometimes that’s the way it seems. 
But the only course we can follow is to consider 
all the possibilities and then throw our weight 
on the side of the principles of justice and free- 
dom—the principles for which this country was 
born and for which we have just fought a tragi- 
cally costly war. In that war alone we sustained 
a million casualties and increased our national debt 
by 300 billion dollars, in defending these prin- 
ciples. We shall continue to defend them. In 
so doing we shall act in concert with the great 
majority of other American nations. 

Briaes: What we're really trying to say is that 
the doctrine of non-intervention means no inter- 
vention by any one nation. It’s my own belief that 
the necessity for intervention by the use of force 
would rarely occur. You wouldn’t have to go this 
far in a majority of cases. The airing of the facts 
should in itself do much to correct the condition. 

Brapen : I'd like to quote something at this point 
from one of the greatest legal figures this hemi- 
sphere has produced—the Brazilian jurist, Ruy 
Barbosa. 

Fisuer: Go right ahead, Mr. Secretary. 

Brapen: Ruy Barbosa said, on July 14, 1916: 


“When violence arrogantly tramples the written 
law underfoot, to cross one’s arms is to serve 
it. . . . In the face of armed insurrection 
against established law, neutrality cannot take the 
form of abstention, it cannot take the form of 
indifference, it cannot take the form of silence.” 


Fisuer: That’s an eloquent statement—don’t 
you think, Mr. Briggs? 

Brices: Yes; and that reference to silence is 
particularly appropriate. Any nation certainly 
has a right to speak its mind on issues it considers 
important. We endorse the right to speak freely, 
to offer sympathy to oppressed peoples, and to 
try to persuade other nations to join us in group 
action, where action is required. 

Brapen: Any other interpretation of non-inter- 
vention is grotesque. People who argue that any 
action or any statement on our part constitutes 
intervention are really asking us to go isolationist ; 
they are asking us to see no evil and hear no evil, 
even if evil is there under our very noses. 
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Brices: No international association could 
prosper if its member nations were denied the 
right to express their opinions, or to seek agree- 
ment among themselves on necessary action to be 
taken. And I'd like to emphasize again that such 
action need not be unanimous. The fact is, very 
few treaties and conventions are unanimously 
ratified. 

Fisner: Haven’t a good many pan-American 
treaties been adopted unanimously, Mr. Briggs? 

Brices: On the contrary; out of a hundred or 
more treaties and conventions signed in this 
hemisphere since 1890, only one of any impor- 
tance—the Pan American Sanitary Convention— 
was ratified by all 21 American republics. You 
can’t expect to get unanimity on all major issues. 
If you stick for unanimity, what you'll often get 
is the lowest common denominator—something 
watered down and tasteless rather than useful and 
inspiring. 

Frisuer: I am sorry if I keep returning to this 
question of intervention, or rather unilateral ac- 
tion, Mr. Briggs, but I seem to remember that the 
same charges were made when the conference 
scheduled for Rio de Janeiro was postponed late 
last year. What was behind that? 

Brices: Well, Mr. Fisher, the Rio conference 
was called for just one purpose: to write the Act 
of Chapultepec into the form of a permanent 
treaty, whereby the countries of this hemisphere 
would come to the aid of any American republic 
whose security might be threatened. But Argen- 
tine developments were such that we felt it would 
be meaningless to conclude such a treaty with the 
present Argentine Government as a cosignatory. 
So we suggested to Brazil, the host country, that 
the conference be postponed. 

Fisuer: There was some talk at the time to the 
effect that we didn’t consult the other countries 
before taking that step. 

Brices: That talk was totally unfounded. We 
proceeded in a perfectly proper way. We took 
the matter up with the host government first, and 
then discussed it informally with the other gov- 
ernments. That discussion was carried on through 
two channels—we talked with their ambassadors 
in Washington, and our ambassadors abroad con- 
sulted with their Ministers of Foreign Affairs. 
Finally; at the October meeting of the Pan Amer- 
ican Union’s Governing Board, the representa- 
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tives of the other republics indicated that post- 
ponement was satisfactory to them. 

Braven: As a matter of fact, some of the gov- 
ernments indicated they had desired postpone- 
ment for weeks prior to our taking initiative, and 
for the same reason. 

Fisuer: Then, Mr. Braden, the reports of uni- 
lateral action were completely false? 

Brapen: Yes, the other American republics 
were all consulted prior to the meeting of the Pan 
American Union where the decision was made. 

Fisuer: And where does the matter stand now? 
When will the conference be held? 

Braven: It is scheduled for some time between 
March 15 and April 15 of this year. Our own 
suggestions have been drafted with the collabora- 
tion of members of the Congress and of the War 
and Navy Departments. Other nations have been 
invited to send in their suggestions to the host gov- 
ernment. The treaty, when it is drawn up, will be 
in full harmony with the United Nations 
Organization. 

Fisurer: Now, what about our economic policy 
for the Americas, Mr. Briggs? The end of the 
war must have brought some severe problems 
south of the border. 

Briccs: Yes, that’s true. The war put a severe 
strain on the economy of many of the American 
republics, at the same time that their various in- 
dustries were greatly expanded. Just as we are 
now going through a process of reconversion, the 
other American republics are in process of chang- 
ing many lines of trade from wartime to peace- 
time demands. Fortunately most of our neigh- 
bors have substantial dollar balances because of 
our purchases of strategic war goods, and the pos- 
session of these balances will help them in making 
the transition. 

Fisuer: Isn’t the problem of maintaining em- 
ployment highly important to them? 

Brices: It is indeed. At the Mexico City con- 
ference early last year this problem was recognized 
by all of us, and our Government agreed to a policy 
of easing the transition as much as we could by 
tapering off our purchases of strategic materials 
and giving them as much notice as possible before 
curtailing or terminating our purchases. 

Fisuer: And have we kept our word? 

Briacs: Yes. Of course “tapering off” is sub- 
ject to various interpretations. We are still buy- 
ing some strategic materials. How long we can 
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continue that, even for stockpiling purposes, is a 
question. 

FisHer: Mr. Braden, what about our long-range 
economic policy in the Americas? 

Braven: We believe first of all, Mr. Fisher, that 
we should do everything in our power to help our 
American neighbors to increase industrialization 
along sound lines and to achieve higher standards 
of living. 

Fisuer: I’ve heard the argument that that 
policy will operate to reduce the market for Amer- 
ican goods. 

Brapen: That argument was exploded by Adam 
Smith 200 years ago, but it dies hard. When our 
industrial revolution got under way, there were 
some Englishmen who said that, if English capital 
were sent over here, in time we would stop buying 
English goods. What happened? Within two 
generations we were buying six times as much 
English goods as before. No. If you want to 
sell goods, you have to find people with money 
or goods to trade for them. 

Fisner: And what about the political results 
of industrialization, Mr. Braden? Do you feel 
that democracy goes with higher living standards, 
almost automatically ? 

Brapen: Rising standards of living help to make 
free institutions possible. But higher living 
standards don’t necessarily produce democracy. 
The Germans had higher living standards—and 
for that matter, a higher rate of literacy—than 
most of their neighbors, but they weren’t demo- 
cratic. Nor were they peaceful. And we should 
keep this in mind in encouraging industrialization 
in the Americas. I should be guilty of a lack of 
candor if I failed to point this out: We have no 
interest in promoting increased industry and pro- 
ductivity in nations which intend to build self- 
contained, nationalistic economies and aggressive 
military machines, That would be against our 
own interests and against the interests of the 
inter-American society of nations. 

Fisuer: You are thinking in terms of an inter- 
American economic system, then ? 

BrADEN: Quite the contrary, Mr. Fisher! We 
want to see this hemisphere an integral part of a 
freely trading world. The best way we know to 
protect this hemisphere—and ourselves—is to help 
to promote prosperity and stability and mutual 
trust not only throughout the Americas but 
throughout the world. 
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Briees: And that means the lowering of com- 
mercial barriers, here as in the rest of the world. 

Braven: Yes. I hope that every American re- 
public will be represented at the United Nations 
Trade and Employment Conference this year. 
That conference can and should do a lot to break 
the shackles limiting world trade. 

Fisuer: And what about cultural cooperation, 
Mr. Briggs? 

Briecs: That’s highly important also, Mr. 
Fisher, in the long run. ‘We need to build up more 
and more travel, more exchanges of teachers and 
students, within this hemisphere. Too many 
North Americans are ignorant of South America, 
and too many of our southern friends are ignorant 
of the United States. It’s just as important for 
them to understand us as it is for us to understand 
them. 

Brapven: Yes, our history books are notoriously 
shy on facts about Latin American history and 
culture. Every schoolboy in the United States 
should learn that Bolivar and San Martin, as 
well as George Washington, were fathers of Amer- 
ican freedom. And as they go on in school they 
should learn about the contributions of the other 
republics to our literature, art, music, law, and 
government. If this were done—if we learned 
more about our neighbors and they learned more 
about us—we would gradually come to think of 
ourselves not only as citizens of a single country 
but as citizens of the inter-American system as 
well, and of the world. 

Brices: That would also help undermine the 
exaggerated nationalism from which nearly every 
country is suffering. Perhaps we all do too much 
thinking about our own country’s sovereignty and 
not enough about the responsibility that goes with 
sovereignty—the responsibility of each individual 
nation to the community of nations. 

Fisuer: Now, gentlemen, we’ve dealt with po- 
litical, economic, and cultural questions. In the 
time that’s left, I’d like to ask Mr. Braden to sum- 
marize our over-all policy for the Americas. 

Brapven: In the first place, Mr. Fisher, it’s no 
different from our foreign policy generally. It 
springs from the same basic principles. We havea 
special interest in the security of the Western 
Hemisphere, it’s true, because we live in this 
hemisphere. But we know that we can only have 
regional security in a secure and peaceful world. 
Further, we recognize that international peace and 
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individual freedom are intertwined, so it is to our 
interest to encourage representative government 
and oppose irresponsible tyranny. 

Briees: It’s a matter of bringing political de- 
velopment up to date with modern science and 
technology. That’s a world problem, and a tough 
one. But unless we can develop the science of liv- 
ing together it’s apparent that the achievements 
of the industrial era aren’t going to be enjoyed by 
anyone very long. 

Brapen: As a practical matter we appreciate 
that this can’t be done overnight, even though we 
recognize how urgent it is to bring our political 
thinking up to a par with our scientific achieve- 
ments. Actually it may be more important to de- 
termine the direction in which a country is de- 
veloping than it is to estimate the position which 
it may be in at any given moment. The main thing 
is to know whether a country is moving in the 
direction of dictatorship and disregard for the 
rights of man, or whether it is moving toward gov- 
ernment “of the people, by the people, and for the 
people”. 

Fisuer: But coming down to our specific poli- 
cies, Mr. Braden—how would you summarize 
them ? 

Brapven: We believe in the inter-American sys- 
tem as a practical operating arrangement among 
the 21 American republics. We want to see our 
inter-American system developed, to the benefit of 
all of the people of the hemisphere. We believe 
that the inter-American system can be and should 
be a strong supporting pillar of the United Nations 
Organization. We stand for collaboration for 
mutual benefit. We think that cooperation should 
be reciprocal—a two-way street. 

Fisuer: Collaboration for mutual benefit? 
Can you give us a more concrete example of what 
you mean ¢ 

Brapen: Suppose country A wants to expand 
its public-health program and comes to our Gov- 
ernment with a request for our cooperation. 
Country A asks, for example, if we can furnish 
technical assistance, trained personnel, and scien- 
tific equipment. If after consideration the proj- 
ect appears sound, we would offer to participate in 
a joint program—not necessarily 50-50, but one 
in which along with our contribution the other 
country would contribute according to its resources 
additional personnel, local material, or funds. 
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The program would become a genuine reciprocal 
undertaking. It would benefit the country con- 
cerned by raising the standard of health and hence 
of living, and that would be of benefit to all of us. 

Briees: I should like to call attention, Mr. 
Fisher, to Mr. Braden’s reference to the fact the 
country concerned had come to us with its project. 
That is, that country would have taken the initia- 
tive and thereby demonstrated its desire to have 
the project carried out. We don’t believe in ex- 
travagance or paternalism. We do believe in 
reciprocal cooperation on a sound basis. 

Braven : Let me add this, Mr. Fisher: We firmly 
believe in the original good-neighbor policy, as 
President Roosevelt stated it many years ago. 
You remember he said that the good neighbor 
was “he who resolutely respects himself, and be- 
cause he does so, respects others and their 
rights . . . the neighbor who respects his obliga- 
tions and the sanctity of his agreements in and 
with a world of neighbors”. That means a 
policy of respect—first self-respect, and then mu- 
tual respect among nations. That’s the funda- 
mental policy that we have had, and still have, 
in the Americas. We offer our friendship and 
cooperation on a reciprocal basis, each country 
giving in proportion of its abilities—economic, 
intellectual, and in other fields. Through such 
cooperation we can all benefit, from the raising of 
standards of living and the growth of democracy 
in each country. 

Fisuer: That’s a very clear statement of a very 
sound credo, Mr. Braden. And I want to thank 
you and Mr. Briggs for giving us this review of 
our foreign policy for the Americas. 

ANnNouncER: That was Sterling Fisher, Direc- 
tor of NBC’s University of the Air. He has been 
interviewing Assistant Secretary of State Spruille 
Braden and Mr. Ellis O. Briggs, Director of the 
State Department’s Office of American Republic 
Affairs. The discussion was adapted for radio by 
Selden Menefee. 

Next week we shall present a broadcast of out- 
standing importance—a joint State and Treasury 
Department program. Secretary of the Treasury 
Fred M. Vinson and Under Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson will discuss the pending British 
loan. Listen in next week at the same time for 
this program. 
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Disposition of Enemy Aliens From Other 


American Republics! 


UNITED STATES MEMORANDUM 


The State Department has communicated the 
following memorandum to 12 American republics : 
Bolivia, Colombia, Costa Rica, Dominican Repub- 
lic, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua, Panama, and Peru, which de- 
ported alien enemies to the United States for 
security reasons during the course of hostilities in 
Europe. In effect the memorandum asks each re- 
public to decide whether it wishes to have all the 
aliens it sent here returned to it for ultimate dis- 
position of its cases, or whether it wishes to have 
the United States continue to exercise primary re- 
sponsibility in deciding which of the aliens are 
so dangerous as to make deportation from the 
hemisphere essential and in taking action accord- 
ingly? 

MemoranpdUM 


The United States Government currently has in 
custody a considerable number of alien enemies— 
the majority of them German nationals—who for 
security reasons were deported to the United States 
from other American republics during the course 
of hostilities in Europe. During the last two 
months, the Department of State has been engaged 
in carefully reviewing the cases of the individuals 
held in custody in order to decide which aliens 
can with relative safety be released and permitted 
to remain in the hemisphere and which aliens are 
so clearly dangerous as to make their deportation 
imperative under the terms of Resolution VII of 
the Mexico City Conference. 

This review is a time-consuming task and has 
not been completed. A number of individuals, 
however, have already been released from custody 
and permitted to return to the country from which 
they were deported. In making its decisions in 
these cases, the State Department has been giving 
great weight to the factor of native American 
family ties. The Department is prepared to dis- 
regard that factor only in those cases where the 
alien appears to have been guilty of espionage or 
sabotage, or has been a key figure in Nazi or other 
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* Released to the press Jan. 3. 
* See BuLLETIN of Nov. 4, 1945, p. 737, and Dec. 30, 1945, 
p. 1061. 





enemy activity. Even as to those cases where no 
native American family ties exist, the Department 
is willing to release those who, although “pro- 
Nazi” or otherwise hostile in their sympathies, took 
no action (such as joining the Nazi Party) in line 
with their sympathies. These standards are be- 
lieved to be as lenient to the individual as is con- 
sistent with the objectives of Resolution VII of the 
Mexico City Conference; they are closely parallel 
to those followed by the Department of Justice in 
selecting for repatriation alien enemies who were 
resident in the United States. 

With respect to expulsion from the hemisphere 
of individuals found to be dangerous, it has been 
the intention of the Department to initiate repatri- 
ation proceedings early in 1946, but only after 
(1) opportunity for a hearing has been given in 
each case, and (2) the American republic from 
which the individual came has been consulted. 

Recently, however, three of the American re- 
publics involved have expressed themselves as not 
in accord with the above-outlined program. Each 
has assured the Government of the United States 
that it is in full sympathy with the purposes of 
Resolution VII ofthe Mexico City Conference and 
intends to carry out its commitments under that 
Resolution, but has stated that the aliens it de- 
ported are still under its jurisdiction and that it 
alone can decide which ones should be excluded 
from the hemisphere under the terms of that Reso- 
lution. Accordingly, each of the three Govern- 
ments has requested the return of the aliens—or 
some of them—whom it had deported to this 
country. 

In addition, some of the American republics in- 
volved in the program have, for various reasons, 
submitted to the United States Government re- 
quests for the return of particular individuals, 
without questioning the authority of the United 
States Government to make the ultimate deter- 
mination in their cases. 

In this situation, the Government of the United 
States wishes to follow a policy which will be 
uniformly applicable. To each of the other Ameri- 
can republics concerned, therefore, the Govern- 
ment of the United States makes the following 
proposal : 
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a. The United States Government stands ready 
upon request to transfer to the other American 
republic complete responsibility for determining 
the proper disposition to be made of the aliens 
whom the latter deported to the United States. 
In that event, the United States Government will 
arrange for the prompt return to the other re- 
public’s territory of all the aliens it deported to 
the United States. The United States Govern- 
ment cannot consent under these circumstances to 
retain any of the aliens in its custody since (1) it 
can accept the responsibility of deciding on the 
disposition of cases only on a uniform basis appli- 
cable to all the individuals from a particular re- 
public and hence cannot undertake to decide only 
that portion of the cases in the disposition of which 
the other republic declares it has no interest, (2) it 
cannot under its laws undertake to deport any 
aliens from the hemisphere without itself mak- 
ing the determination as to their dangerousness. 
After the aliens have been returned to the other 
republic, the United States Government will if 
desired collaborate in matters concerning the ulti- 
mate disposition of individual cases. 

b. If the other American republic so desires, the 
United States Government will continue to assume 
primary responsibility in determining which of 
the alien enemies deported to the United States 
from the other republic should be excluded from 
the hemisphere and in taking appropriate action 
to that end. In that event, the United States Gov- 
ernment will of course be ready to consult with 
the other republic involved as to the disposition of 
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any particular aliens in whom that republic ex- 
presses an interest. In particular, the United 
States Government will arrange for the return to 
the other republic of persons whom that republic 
shall declare to the United States Government to 
be citizens of that republic and whose citizenship 
that republic has not cancelled or does not propose 
to cancel. Any alien who is found not to be dan- 
gerous will be released and will be allowed to 
return to the other republic. 


In order to know how to proceed in this matter, 
the United States Government would like to have 
an early expression from each of the American 
republics involved as to which of the two courses 
of action outlined above it wishes to pursue. The 
United States Government believes that the second 
alternative represents the more effective proce- 
dure. If that course is pursued, decisions can be 
promptly reached on the basis of all the informa- 
tion available to both Governments and those indi- 
viduals found to be dangerous can be repatriated 
direct from the United States without first return- 
ing them to the American republics from which 
they came. 

Pending the receipt of word from the other 
American republics involved, the State Depart- 
ment will in general proceed with its present pro- 
gram of reviewing the individual cases and releas- 
ing those who do not appear to be dangerous. It 
will not do so, however, in the case of the aliens 
from the three republics which have already 
requested that all aliens be returned. 
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tion demands, rather, the continuous deliberation 
of individuals whose responsibility and chief in- 
terest lies in substantive fields of knowledge not 
necessarily encompassed by the rigid framework 
of governmental administrative structures. It is 
hoped that primary allegiance to the problem may 
be attained through a technique which assumes a 
committee of “experts” rather than a committee 
of “representatives”. As a matter of fact, specific 
provision has been made within the internal struc- 
ture of the Committee to deal with its problems on 
a substantive rather than an agency basis. 
Although membership is open to all agencies 
having responsibilities in the field of foreign pro- 
curement, an operating executive subcommittee, se- 
lected by the whole Committee, is also provided 
for. Of first importance is the principle that the 





problems of procurement in specific fields of knowl- 
edge are considered by subcommittees pro tem 
composed of individuals whose agencies deal most 
largely with the particular fields in question— 
medicine, law, physical sciences, aeronautics, and 
so on. 

In summary, the Department of State is pres- 
ently undertaking an expanded program of assist- 
ance to this Government in the field of procure- 
ment of foreign publications. It embarks upon 
this task because it joins the other agencies of this 
Government in recognizing the transcendent im- 
portance of such materials in day-to-day Federal 
operations. The techniques embraced by this ex- 
panded program, it is hoped, will greatly benefit 
those responsible for the effective conduct of the 
public business. 
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International Organizations and Conferences 








Calendar of Meetings 


Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry 


Far Eastern Commission 

Inter-American Statistical Institute: Executive Committee 
United Nations Organization: General Assembly 
Caribbean Forestry Commission 

International Commission of the Rhine River 


International Labor Organization: Conference of Dele- 
gates on Constitutional Questions 


. West Indian Conference 
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Washington Hearings open on 
January 7 

Tokyo Arrival: January 6 

Rio de Janeiro January 7 

London January 10 


Port-of-Spain January 14-24 
Brussels 


London 


January 17 
January 21 


St. Thomas, Virgin 
Islands (U. S.) 


February 21 


Activities and Developments 


Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry. The 
names of organizations and individuals appearing 
at hearings beginning January 7 at the Depart- 
ment of State were announced by the Anglo- 
American Committee of Inquiry. 

The Committee of 12 headed by Judge Joseph 
C. Hutcheson and Sir John E. Singleton was ap- 
pointed to examine political, economic, and social 
conditions in Palestine as they bear upon the 
problem of Jewish immigration and the well- 
being of the peoples now living therein and to 
examine the conditions of the Jews in those coun- 
tries in Europe where they have been the vic- 
tims of Nazi and Fascist persecution. 

The first to appear will be Earl Harrison, who 
recently reported to President Truman on the 
conditions of the Jews in Germany. He will be 
followed by Joseph J. Schwartz, European Di- 
rector of the American Jewish Joint Distribution 
Committee which has done much of the relief 
work in Europe. Dr. Schwartz is expected to 
present a comprehensive survey of the numbers 
and origins of the stateless persons in Europe. 
Additional figures on Jews in Europe will be pre- 
sented by the Hebrew Sheltering and Immigrant 
Aid Society. 

Robert Nathan, until January 1 the Deputy Di- 
rector of the Office of Mobilization and Reconver- 
sion, will present the first statement on, Palestine. 

Others to be called during the week are: Amer- 


ican Zionist Emergency Council; Zionist Organi- 
zation of America; Mizrachi Organization of 
America; Hadassah, The Women’s Zionist Or- 
ganization of America; United Zionist Socialist 
Labor Party Poale Zion — Zeire Zion of America; 
American Jewish Conference; The American 
Jewish Committee; American Jewish Congress; 
American Council for Judaism, Inc.; American 
Palestine Committee; Christian Council on Pal- 
estine; Foreign Missions Council of North Amer- 
ica; Agudas Israel of America; Institute of Arab 
American Affairs; Prof. Albert Einstein; Dr. 
Walter Clay Lowdermilk, John L. Savage, James 
B. Hayes, Professor Wohlman—all on Jordan 
Valley Authority; Rev. Charles T. Bridgeman; 
Hebrew Committee of National Liberation. 


The Conference of Delegates on Constitutional 
Questions of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion will meet in London on January 21. The 
countries represented at the meeting will include 
the United States, France, Great Britain, Cuba, 
the Union of South Africa, and China. The head 
of the American Delegation will be Frieda S. 
Miller, Chief of the Women’s Bureau of the De- 
partment of Labor, and the adviser to the Ameri- 
can Delegation will be Bernard Wiesman of the 
Department of State. Also present at the meet- 
ing will be representatives of the employers’ group 
and the workers’ group. 
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West Indian Conference.’ Subject to conclud- 
ing transportation and accommodation arrange- 
ments, the second session of the West Indian 
Conference will be held in St. Thomas, Virgin 
Islands of the United States, beginning February 
21, 1946 under the auspices of the Anglo-Ameri- 
can Caribbean Commission. 

The first session of the West Indian Conference 
was held in Barbados, British West Indies, in 
March 1944.2. The former British co-chairman, 
Sir Frank Stockdale, presided. (The present 
British co-chairman is Sir John Macpherson.) 
By the terms under which the Conference was 
constituted, the second session is to be held in 
United States territory under the chairmanship 
of the United States co-chairman, Mr. Charles W. 
Taussig. 

An especial interest has been added to the forth- 
coming Conference by the recent announcement 
that both France and the Netherlands have joined 
the Anglo-American Caribbean Commission, the 
name of which is to be changed appropriately. 
Representatives of these Governments and their 
Caribbean territories will also be present and will 
participate in the discussions. 

Further announcements making definite the date 
and place of the Conference and referring to the 
agenda will be made shortly. 


Signing of Bretton Woods Agreements.’ 
Through December 31, 1945 and subsequent to 
the initial signing of the Bretton Woods Fund and 
Bank agreements on December 27, 1945, at which 
time the agreements entered into force, signatures 
were affixed to those documents on behalf of Chile, 
Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Iran, Mexico, and 
Peru. 

The list of the signers of the two agreements 
subsequent to December 27, 1945 is as follows: 


DeceMBER 28, 1945 
Dominican Republic—Emmio Garcia Gopoy, 
Ambassador of the Dominican Republic in Wash- 
ington 
Iran—Hvssern Axa, Ambassador of Iran in 
Washington 
DeceMBer 31, 1945 
Chile—Marciat Mora, Ambassador of Chile in 
Washington 
Cuba—GuitterMo Beitr, Ambassador of Cuba 
in Washington 
Mexico—Anton1o Esprnosa pe Los Monteros, 
Ambassador of Mexico in Washington 
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Peru-—HumBerto FrernAnpez-DAvina, Minister 
Counselor of Peru in Washington 


The countries on whose behalf the two agree- 
ments were signed through December 31, 1945 are 
Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, Canada, Chile, China, 
Colombia (Fund agreement only), Costa Rica, 
Cuba, Czechoslovakia, the Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, Egypt, Ethiopia, France, Greece, Guate- 
mala, Honduras, Iceland, India, Iran, Iraq, Lux- 
embourg, Mexico, the Netherlands, Norway, Para- 
guay, Peru, the Philippine Commonwealth, Po- 
land, the Union of South Africa, the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, the 
United States of America, Uruguay, and Yugo- 
slavia. 

The total of the quotas for the Fund and the 
total of the subscriptions to the Bank of the coun- 
tries signatory to those documents are, respec- 
tively, $7,324,500,000 (83.22 percent of the Fund) 
and $7,600,000,000 (83.52 percent of the Bank). 
Although a few of the signatory countries have 
not yet deposited their instruments of acceptance 
of the agreements, the totals of the quotas and 
subscriptions of the countries which have deposited 
their acceptances are well over the 65 percent. re- 
quired for the entry into force of the agreements. 

Instruments of acceptance, as required in each 
agreement in addition to signature, have been de- 
posited on behalf of the following signatory 
countries, with respect to which, as original mem- 
bers, the agreements are now in force: Belgium, 
Bolivia, Canada, Chile, China, Colombia (Fund 
agreement only), Czechoslovakia, the Dominican 
Republic, Ecuador, Egypt, Ethiopia, France, 
Greece, Guatemala, Honduras, Iceland, India, 
Iran, Iraq, Luxembourg, Mexico, the Netherlands, 
Norway, Paraguay, Peru, the Philippine Common- 
wealth, the Union of South Africa, the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
the United States of America, Uruguay, and 
Yugoslavia. 

Beginning January 1, 1946 each of the two agree- 
ments will remain open for signature on behalf 
of the government of any country whose mem- 
bership is approved in accordance with such terms 
as may be prescribed by the Fund or by the Bank, 
respectively. 


1 Released to the press Jan. 3. 

* BULLETIN Of Mar, 18, 1944, p. 262, and Apr. 22, 1944, p. 
384. 
® Released to the press Jan. 4. 
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Release of Macmahon Memorandum on U.S. International 
Information Program 


SUMMARY OF MEMORANDUM 


[Released to the press December 30] 


Because modern international relations lie be- 
tween peoples and not merely between govern- 
ments, international public information activities 
have become an integral part of the conduct of 
foreign policy. This Government has long been 
aware that foreign policy must be understood and 
accepted both at home and abroad if it is to work. 
Unless other peoples comprehend the background 
against which our policies are made the policies 
will not be clear, and there cannot develop the 
closer understanding among peoples essential to a 
peaceful world. 


Long before the war was won, the State De- 
partment authorized the undertaking of an exten- 
sive survey of the pre-war and post-war inter- 
national information activities and plans of both 
private enterprises and the Government itself. 
Although it was understood that the portrayal of 
America must be accomplished primarily through 
the normal private channels of press, radio, and 
motion pictures, it was also necessary to study the 
role of Government information activities. 

Dr. Arthur W. Macmahon, Consultant on Ad- 
ministration to the State Department and profes- 
sor of political science at Columbia University, 
with the assistance of Haldore Hanson of the State 
Department, devoted nine months to a thorough 
analysis of the entire question of international in- 
formation. Dr. Macmahon’s Memorandum de- 
fines the scope of governmental activity in this 
field during the war, and indicates the gaps of 
knowledge abroad which, for the present at least, 
must be filled by governmental action. These gaps 





* Memorandum on the Postwar International Information 
Program of the United States, by Dr. Arthur W. Macmahon 
(Department of State publication 2438). This memo- 
randum was released to the press Jan. 5. 


are caused chiefly by the fact that other peoples 
do not have enough background knowledge of 
what is broadly typical of the United States to 
interpret fairly the dramatic news episodes which 
are reported by the news agencies. 

Dr. Macmahon recommends that the United 
States Government should not compete with the 
private informational media and industries. He 
feels that in peacetime the Government should not 
conduct any general spot-news or radio-photo serv- 
ices. The Government’s supplementary role may 
be illustrated as follows: It will keep its officers in 
the field sufficiently supplied with full texts of im- 
portant utterances and documents and with back- 
ground on newsbreaks which may need fuller ex- 
planation so that our officers can meet the needs 
of foreign newspapers and other informational 
organs. 

The Macmahon report also stressed the follow- 
ing points: 

he United States in peacetime will need a gen- 
eral information staff throughout the world which 
must be serviced by a headquarters workshop in 
the United States. There are strong grounds for 
associating this information staff with the diplo- 
matic mission and the Department of State. 

The Office of International Information and 
Cultural Affairs should consist of divisions based 
primarily on media. These would include: non- 
competitive news, features, and related press ma- 
terials; visual media; international broadcasting 
contacts; and cultural relations. 

In the matter of the field structure, a full con- 
nection with the diplomatic missions is desirable. 
A crucial phase of the work involves the interpre- 
tation of policies and instant events and must be 
performed in close contact with the heads of mis- 
sions and with access to the flow of confidential 
communications. 

Public policy properly emphasizes the need of 
cheaper, quicker, equal, more abundant and uni- 
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versal communication facilities to serve the regu- 
lar news agencies, correspondents, and related 
press interests. 

International broadcasting takes several forms: 
broadcasting by short wave direct to the foreign 
listener ; transmitting programs by point-to-point 
short wave for rebroadcast over foreign stations 
by medium wave; and the export of recordings and 
scripts for use on foreign stations. Direct inter- 
national broadcasting by short wave is unique 
among informational media in its ability to cross 
international boundaries without censorship. 

It seems clear that one entity, whether govern- 
mental or private, should be licensed to conduct 
all direct international broadcasting from the 
United States, subject to stringent general stand- 
ards. These standards would require a high pro- 
portion of sustaining programs and would limit 
commercial advertising, if any, to the “institu- 
tional” sort. The emphasis would be upon the 
fullest possible utilization of the best domestic 
programs, duly adapted to the various languages, 
together with news and news commentary in those 
languages. 

In the motion-picture field, the industry’s vital 
stake in the preservation of its foreign market may 
lead to various forms of voluntary collaboration. 
It may be easier to get rid of slights to other peo- 
ples in films produced in the United States than 
to avoid in commercial films scenes which create 
erroneous impressions about the United States 
among peoples abroad. This fact increases the 
importance of governmental activity in relation 
to documentary films and related types. 

The review of the flow of information which 
private or semi-governmental enterprises may rea- 
sonably support in peacetime reveals certain gaps 
which the Government, in the conduct of its for- 
eign relations, cannot afford to neglect. The gaps 
of information can be filled by a number 6f media. 

1. Missions should be supplied with the texts of 
important Government speeches and pronounce- 
ments for simultaneous release at home and 
abroad. In this connection the Department’s radio 
news bulletin to the missions should be enlarged, 
perhaps double the size of the present 3,500-word 
daily edition. 


2. Supplementing this radio bulletin, the 


Department should send by air mail batches of 
clippings and other background information on 
the United States, suitable for rewriting by an 
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information officer in the field in answer to re- 
quests from foreign newspapers for information 
on particular subjects, 

3. Assistance to foreign correspondents in the 
United States is another effective means of insur- 
ing fuller, fairer coverage in the foreign press. 
Several officers of the Department should be 
assigned to aid visiting journalists. 

4. A morgue of stock pictures on scientific and 
social developments in the United States would be 
needed at the larger American missions. 

5. Exhibits of photographic enlargements may 
be either prepared by the home information organ- 
ization and shipped in finished form, or produced 
in the field from the collection of photo negatives, 

6. Non-fiction motion pictures on the United 
States will require continued Government assist- 
ance in both production and distribution. 

7. Radio recordings and script materials may be 
sent to the missions for loan to local radio stations. 

8. As a minor phase of the programming for 
American short-wave broadcasting the Depart- 
ment of State may produce a few official programs 
each year. 

9. Some Government-supported magazines, such 
as the OWI publications in the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, should be continued. 

10. Assistance to foreign publishers in obtain- 
ing good translations of America’s best books 
should be continued. 

11. Asa field servicing unit for most of the fore- 
going activities an information library will be 
needed at most of the larger missions. 


OBJECTIONS BY REUTERS, LTD., TO THE 
MEMORANDUM 


[Released to the press December 29] 


In compliance with the request contained in a 
letter received by the Department of State from 
Reuters, Limited, the Department has postponed 
the release date of Memorandum on the Postwar 
International Information Program of the United 
States, by Dr. Arthur W. Macmahon, from Decem- 
ber 29 to January 5, at which time any statement 
submitted to the Department of State by Reuters, 
Limited, will also be released for publication. The 
letter from Reuters, Limited, follows: 


December 29, 1945. 
Sir: 
I am today instructed by Mr. Chancellor, the 
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JANUARY 6 AND 13, 1946 


General Manager of Reuters Ltd, to lodge the 
strongest possible protest with you at a number 
of false statements regarding the activities of Reu- 
ters Ltd contained in the “Memorandum on the 
postwar International Information Programme 
of the United States” prepared by Dr. Arthur W. 
Macmahon and issued by the State Department 
for publication in the press of December 30th. 

The section headed “Reuters” in Part III of 
this booklet devoted to “Press Communications” 
not only contains statements which are definitely 
untrue but in total effect presents a false and mis- 
leading picture. 

I am also instructed, in the name of honesty, 
decency, and fair dealing, to ask that the release 
date of the booklet be postponed in order that 
Reuters Ltd may have time to study in further 
detail the allegations made by Dr. Macmahon, and 
to present documentary evidence in refutation of 
them for release simultaneously with the booklet. 

We take particular objection to the statement 
attributed to Mr. Guy Ray, second secretary of 
the American Embassy in Mexico City, that “so 
far as Mexico is concerned, at least, any argument 
that Reuters and the B.B.C. are not British Gov- 
ernment agencies is completely untenable”. 

We regard this and some of the other refer- 
ences to Reuters as libellous and utterly untrue, 
and we reserve full rights regarding future action 
following the publication of the booklet in its pres- 
ent form. 

I am, sir, 

Your obedient servant, 


Paut Scorr RaANKINE 
Chief of Washington Bureau 


Mexican Government 
Investigates Charges 
Against American Firms 


[Released to the press January 5] 


Reference is made to the State Department’s 
press release of December 18, 1945 regarding alle- 
gations made by Vicente Lombardo Toledano 
charging private American firms with supplying 
arms and ammunition to Mexican political fac- 
tions. Reference is also made to its press release 
of December 21, 1945, in which it was stated that 
the Mexican Government had informed Ambas- 
sador George S. Messersmith that (1) the Govern- 
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ment of Mexico does not associate itself with or 
support the statements of Lombardo Toledano; 
and (2) the Mexican Government will see that the 
appropriate investigations are made in an en- 
deavor to clear up the matter and the American 
Embassy will be informed of the result of such 
investigation. : 


The Mexican Under Secretary for Foreign Af- 
fairs, Manuel Tello, has now informed Ambassador 
Messersmith that the Mexican Government has 
made the appropriate investigation to determine 
what basis there might be for the statements made 
by Lombardo Toledano, and that the Ministry of 
National Defense and other appropriate agencies 
of the Mexican Government which made investi- 
gation found that there was no basis for such 
statements made by Lombardo Toledano in his 
speech of December 16, 1945 with respect to arms 
shipments. 


Death of Grayson N. Kefauver 


[Released to the press January 5] 


Assistant Secretary Benton announces with deep 
regret the sudden death on Friday, January 4, 
1946, at Los Angeles, of Dr. Grayson N. Kefauver, 
United States Representative on the Preparatory 
Commission for the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization. 

Dr. Kefauver’s appointment as United States 
Representative on the Preparatory Commission, 
with the rank of Minister, was recently announced. 
Prior to that he had served as Adviser to the 
United States Delegation to the conference held 


~ in London in November 1945, which drafted the 


Constitution for the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization. 


Dr. Kefauver was formerly dean of the school 
of education at Stanford University, and was the 
founder and first chairman of the Liaison Com- 
mittee for International Education. Beginning 
in April 1944 he served as Representative of the 
United States to the Conference of Allied Min- 
isters of Education in London. At the time of 
his death Dr. Kefauver was in the course of a 
speaking trip on the character and purpose of 
the new international agency, UNESCO. He had 
expected to return to Washington for a series of 


For substance of both press releases, see BULLETIN of 
Dee. 23, 1945, p. 1022. 
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conferences on the future program of the Organi- 
zation before going to London to attend the meet- 
ing of the Preparatory Commission scheduled for 
February 11. 


Mr. Benton said: 


“Dr. Kefauver’s death is a shocking loss, de- 
priving our Nation of one of the leading figures 
in education for better understanding between the 
peoples of the world. His unflagging devotion 
and creative contribution to this cause helped ma- 
terially to build a solid foundation for its future. 
He will be sorely missed in the Department of 
State as well as in the international associations 
which he developed in London.” 


Mail Service With Austria 


[Released to the press January 5] 


According to an announcement recently issued by the 
Post Office Department, a limited mail service has been 
instituted between this country and Austria. For the 
present, articles acceptable for mailing will be restricted 
to letters weighing one ounce or less and non-illustrated 
postcards. These communications may be on business as 
well as personal or family matters but are limited to an 
exchange of information and an ascertainment of facts. 


The postage rates applicable are: 


Letters: 5 cents each 


Postcards: 3 cents each 


It has not been found possible to establish a parcel-post 
service between Austria and the United States because of 
shipping and transportation difficulties in Europe at the 
present time. It is expected that this service will be 
resumed as soon as the facilities improve sufficiently to 
allow it. 

Registration, money-order, and air-mail services are not 
available at the present time. 


Carolyn Bradley Accepts Visiting 
Professorship to Chile 


Miss Carolyn J. Bradley, associate professor of fine arts 
at Ohio State University, has accepted a visiting profes- 
sorship in art at the University of Chile for the current 
session. 


Although this is her first visit to South America, Miss 
Bradley has spent nine summers painting and studying in 
Mexico and Guatemala. She has also painted in Portu- 
gal, Italy, Germany, the French Basque country, and 
Canada, and in the United States in California, New Jer- 
sey, Indiana, Maine, and Massachusetts as well as in her 
home State, Ohio. A contributor to several professional 
magazines, she is author of a work book on costume design 
which is used in many high schools and colleges. 
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Visit of Brazilian Educator 


Jorge Americano, rector of the University of Sio Paulo, 
Brazil, is a guest of the Department of State on a tour of 
representative universities in this country. He is accom- 
panied by his 11-year-old son, Jorge, Jr., who like Dr. 
Americano himself is making a second visit to the United 
States, and by J. de Freytas Valle, chief engineer in 
charge of buildings and grounds at the University of Sao 
Paulo. Their itinerary includes universities of the na- 
tional capital and New York and Syracuse, Harvard, 
Pennsylvania, Chicago, and Michigan, as well as West 
Coast institutions. 

While in New York Dr. Americano will complete ar- 
rangements for publishing a translation of his work, re- 
cently issued in Portuguese, on The New Basis of Inter- 
national Law. 


Visit of Salvadoran Musician 


Humberto Pacas, director and conductor of the symphony 
orchestra at San Salvador, capital of El Salvador, is visit- 
ing musical centers in this country as a guest of the 
Department of State. In 1930, at the age of 25, after study 
at the Conservatory of Guatemala and the Conservatory 
of Mexico, Sefior Pacas established the first mixed choir 
in El Salvador and organized an Academy of Music. He 
later directed the Salvadoran National School of Music, 
and since 1940 he has been director and conductor of the 
national symphony orchestra, which he aided in establish- 
ing and has helped develop. 


Sanitary Conventions of 1944 


Canada 


The Ambassador of Canada deposited with the Depart- 
ment of State on November 20, 1945, the Canadian instru- 
ments of ratification of the International Sanitary Con- 
vention, 1944, and the International Sanitary Convention 
for Aerial Navigation, 1944. Both of those conventions 
were opened for signature at Washington, December 15, 
1944 and came into force January 15, 1945 with respect 
to those countries which had signed them without any 
reservation requiring ratification. 


United Kingdom 


The British Ambassador informed the Acting Secretary 
of State by separate notes, dated September 20 and re 
ceived in the Department of State on September 25, of the 
application to certain territories of the International Sani- 
tary Convention, 1944, and the International Sanitary 
Convention for Aerial Navigation, 1944, as follows: 


INTERNATIONAL SANITARY CONVENTION, 1944 


Aden (Colony) Mauritius 
Basutoland Seychelles-——-with reservations 
Bechuanaland 


Swaziland 
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The reservations with regard to the Seychelles are as 
follows: 


(a) That no obligation can be accepted to take off ships 
and treat locally persons suffering from infectious dis- 
eases pending the construction of an Infectious Diseases 
Hospital. 

(b) That when such a hospital has been constructed, 
the liability for accepting infectious-disease patients from 
ships is limited to the capacity available in such hospital. 

(c) That, pending the construction of suitable yellow- 
fever quarantine quarters, no person who either is suffer- 
ing from yellow fever or has come from a yellow-fever 
endemic area without a valid inoculation certificate will 
be permitted to land in the Seychelles. 

(d) That in Article XI between the words “maintain” 
and “free from Stegomyia” the words “as far as possible” 
are added. 


INTERNATIONAL SANITARY CONVENTION FOR AERIAL 
NAVIGATION, 1944 


Aden (Colony) 
Nyasaland—with reservations 


The reservations with regard to Nyasaland are as 
follows: 


(a) That mosquito-proof accommodation will be pro- 
vided only to the extent that it may be required for persons 
who are non-immune to yellow fever. 

(b) That airfields and their surroundings cannot at 
present be rendered and maintained free of insect vectors 
of yellow fever and malaria. 


By separate notes dated November 28 and received in 
the Department of State on November 29 the British 
Ambassador informed the Secretary of State of the appli- 
cation of those two conventions to additional British terri- 
tories with certain reservations as follows: 


INTERNATIONAL SANITARY CONVENTION, 1944 


Barbados 

The Government of Barbados undertakes to comply with 
the requirements of the first paragraph of article XI only 
so far as may be possible. 


British Honduras 

The Government of British Honduras undertakes to 
comply with the requirements of the first paragraph of 
article XI only so far as may be possible. 


Leeward Islands: Antigua, Montserrat, St. Christopher 
and Nevis, Virgin Islands 
With the reservation in regard to article XI that the 
Government will take measures to keep their ports as free 
from Aedes aegypti as may be practicable, the cost of such 
Measures being a determining factor. 


Trinidad 
With the reservation in regard to article XI that the 
Government will take measures to keep their ports as free 


from Aedes aegypti as may be practicable, the cost of such 
Measures being a determining factor. 
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Windward Islands: Dominica, Grenada, St. Lucia, St. 
Vincent 
With the reservation in regard to article XI that the 
Government will take measures to keep their ports as free 
from Aedes aegypti a3 may be practicable, the cost of such 
measures being a determining factor. 


INTERNATIONAL SANITARY CONVENTION FOR AERIAL 
NAVIGATION, 1944 


Barbados 

(a) The Government of Barbados does not undertake 
to comply with the provisions of paragraphs (3) and (4) 
of article XII. 

(6) Further, with regard to article XII, the Government 
of Barbados reserves the right, subject to the provisions 
of article XIV(3), to refuse admission to any person 
not in possession of a valid anti- yellow - fever inocu- 
lation certificate who arrives from a region, that is to say, 
a part of a territory, in which yellow fever exists in a 
form clinically or biologically recognizable and who has 
not undergone observation at the point of departure. 

(c) With regard to article XIV, the Government of 
Barbados is not prepared to undertake that aerodromes 
will comply with the requirements of article 38 of the 
International Sanitary Convention-for Aerial Navigation, 
1933. 


British Honduras 


(a) The Government of British Honduras does not un- 
dertake to comply with the provisions of paragraphs (3) 
and (4) of article XII. 

(b) Further, with regard to article XII, the Govern- 
ment of British Honduras reserves the right, subject to 
the provisions of article XIV(3), to refuse admission to 
any person not in possession of a valid anti - yellow-fever 
inoculation certificate who arrives from a region, that is 
to say, a part of a territory, in which yellow fever exists 
in a form clinically or biologically recognizable, and who 
has not undergone observation at the point of departure. 

(c) With regard to article XIV, the Government of 
British Honduras is not prepared to undertake that aero- 
dromes will comply with the requirements of article 38 
of the International Sanitary Convention for Aerial Navi- 
gation, 1933. 


Leeward Islands: Antigua, Montserrat, St. Christopher 
and Nevis, Virgin Islands 

(a) With the reservation in regard to article XII(3) 
and (4) that aerodromes in the Colony shall not neces- 
sarily comply with the requirements laid down in article 
38 of the 1933 convention as regards the provision of 
mosquito-proofed buildings. 

(b) With the reservation in regard to article XIV(2) 
that, where exceptional risk exists of the introduction of 
yellow fever into the Colony by passengers from infected 
areas who have not been immunized, the landing of such 
passengers may be prohibited. 


Tanganyika Territory 


With regard to article XIV(1), the Government of 
Tanganyika Territory undertakes to provide only the mos- 
quito-proofed accommodation necessary for the accommo- 
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dation of passengers who are not in possession of valid 
anti - yellow-fever inoculation certificates. 


Trinidad 


(a) With the reservation in regard to article XI (i.e. 
article 86(7) of the 1983 convention as now amended) and 
article XIV (i.e. article 47(2) of the 1933 convention as 
now amended) that arrivals by air presenting valid inocu- 
lation certificates showing that they are immune from 
yellow fever will not be subject to quarantine measures 
in relation to yellow fever, other than medical inspection 
if they come from endemic areas, or surveillance if they 
come from infected areas as defined in the footnote to 
article 22 of the 1933 convention; and that, without excep- 
tion, arrivals who are not in possession of valid inocula- 
tion certificates will be subjected to surveillance if they 
come from endemic areas and to observation if they come 
from infected areas, unless they have undergone observa- 
tion at the point of departure from the endemic or infected 
area. 

(b) With the reservation in regard to article XIV that 
aerodromes in the Colony shall not necessarily comply 
with the requirement laid down in article 38 of the 1933 
convention as regards the provision of mosquito-proofed 
buildings. 

(c), With the further reservation in regard to article 
XIV that where, in the opinion of the Government, excep- 
tional risk exists of the introduction of yellow fever into 
the Colony by passengers from infected areas who have 
not been immunized, the landing of such passengers may 
be prohibited. 


THE DEPARTMENT 


tl 


Office of International Information and 
Cultural Affairs! 


132.10 OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL INFORMATION AND CUL- 
TURAL AFFAIRS (OIC): (Effective 12-31-45) 


I FuNcTIONS. The Office of International Information 
and Cultural Affairs shall be responsible for: 


A The promotion among foreign peoples of a better 
understanding of the aims, policies, and institutions of 
the. United States. 

B The coordination of policy and action for pro- 
grams of the United States in the field of international 
information and cultural affairs. 

Cc The dissemination abroad of information about 
the United States through all appropriate media. 

D The promotion of freedom of information among 
peoples. 


* The Division of Cultural Cooperation and the Interna- 
tional Information Division are abolished and their func- 
tions are assigned to the constituent parts of the Office 
of International Information and Cultural Affairs. 
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E The furtherance of the international exchange of 
persons, knowledge, and skills. 

F The integration with over-all United States foreign 
policy of the programs and activities of other Federal 
Agencies involving international interchange of persons, 
knowledge, and skills. 


II ORGANIZATION. The Office of International Informa- 
tion and Cultural Affairs shall consist of the following 
organization units, with functions and responsibilities as 
indicated : 


‘A The Office of the Director 
The Program Planning and Evaluation Board 
The Secretariat of the Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee on Scientific and Cultural Coopera- 
tion (routing symbol SCC). 
B The International Press and Publications Division 
(routing symbol INP). 
Cc The International Broadcasting Division (rout- 
ing symbol IBD). 
D The International Motion Pictures Division (rout- 
ing symbol IMP). 
1D} The Division of International Exchange of Per- 
sons (routing symbol IEP). 
F The Division of Libraries and Institutes (routing 
symbol ILI). 
G Area Division I (Europe) (routing symbol ADE). 
H Area Division II (Near East and Africa) (routing 
symbol ADN). 
I Area Division III (Far East) (routing sym- 
bol ADF). 
J Area Diviison IV (American Republics) (routing 
symboi ADA). 
K Area Division V (Occupied Areas) (routing sym- 
bol ADO). 


III FUNCTIONS AND RESPONSIBILITIES. 


A THE OFFICE OF THE Drkecror. The Office of the 
Director, including deputies, consultants, assistants, and 
necessary staff, shall be responsible for the direction and 
supervision of the operations of the constituent organiza- 
tion units of the Office. 

B THe PROGRAM PLANNING AND EVALUATION BOARD. 
The Program Planning and Evaluation Board, under the 
chairmanship of the Director of OIC, shall be responsible 
for the issuance of policy and program directives which 
shall govern the operations of the component parts of the 
Office and the conduct of its program abroad. The Board 
shall be composed of the Deputy Director, the Assistant 
Directors of the Office, the Chiefs of Divisions, and the 
Executive Director of the Interdepartmental Committee on 
Scientific and Cultural Cooperation. The Board shall act 
as a reviewing, coordinating, approving, and evaluating 
body for policy and program directives, projects and infor- 
mation materials, which will, in most cases, originate in 
the area and media divisions. The responsibilities of the 
Board shall also include: 


1 The continuing analysis and evaluation of the 
programs of the Office as carried out. 

2 The appropriate attestation (upon request) of 
the international educational character of films and re- 
cordings. 
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Cc THE SECRETARIAT OF THE INTERDEPARTMENTAL COM- 
MITTEE ON SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL COOPERATION. The 
Secretariat, under the supervision of the Executive Direc- 
tor, shall have responsibility for the integration with over- 
all United States foreign policy, and with the policies of 
OIC, of the programs and activities of other departments, 
agencies, and independent establishments of the Govern- 
ment involving international interchanges of persons, 
knowledge, and skills. In cooperation with representa- 
tives from other Government agencies participating in, or 
which may participate in, cooperative scientific, technical, 
and cultural activities abroad, it shall, on behalf of OIC, 
plan, coordinate, or initiate all such projects undertaken 
under the auspices of the United States Government. The 
Secretariat shall continue to review and evaluate such 
current and past projects and to facilitate the appraisal 
of future projects or proposals of participating agencies 
in close cooperation with the appropriate divisions in the 
Department of State. 

1 The major functions of the Secretariat shall 
include: 


a ProgRAM OPERATIONS. The processing of all 
scientific, technical, and cultural projects of agencies 
participating with the Department of State on their 
activities abroad; recommending the allocation to 
participants of funds appropriated to the Department 
of State for such cooperative scientific, technical, and 
cultural projects with other countries; the handling 
of all requests for the detail of United States Govern- 
ment employees to foreign governments; correspond- 
ence with the missions on all aspects of the program 
involving participating agencies; and close liaison 
with operating units of Federal agencies having simi- 
lar programs abroad not included in the budget of the 
Committee ; 

b ProcRAM CONTROL. The continuous analysis 
and evaluation of the appropriate portions of the pro- 
gram; the planning of new procedures and forms to 
insure that current information is easily available 
from and to all agencies; the facilitating of depart- 
mental and field clearance for all reports and publica- 
tions of the cooperating agencies under this program; 
assistance in the preparation of justifications and the 
graphic presentation of the cooperative program to 
the Bureau of the Budget and the Congress. 


The International Press and 
Publications Division 


132.11 THE INTERNATIONAL PRESS AND PUBLICATIONS 
Division (INP): (Effective 12-31-45) The International 
Press and Publications Division, Office of International 
Information and Cultural Affairs, shall be responsible for 
the initial formulation of operational policy with respect 
to, and for the conduct of, the participation of the Depart- 
ment in the international dissemination of information 
through the media of press, publications (excluding books), 
and related visual techniques, 


I Functions. The major functions of the Division shall 
include : 

A Preparation and issuance, including arrangements 
for transmission and reception abroad, in cooperation with 


id 
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the other interested Divisions of the Department, of the 
daily radio bulletin addressed to our missions abroad.’ 

B Coverage of news from Government departments 
and agencies in Washington and, in cooperation with the 
Secretariat of the Interdepartmental Committee, of activ- 
ities of Government departments abroad. 

Cc Preparation of special articles, periodicals, and 
booklets, either for world wide distribution or of regional 
interest only, the distribution to be through our missions 
for republication abroad. 

D Preparation and distribution of news letters on 
science, art, and other fields, written on a popular rather 
than a technical or professional level. 

BE Maintenance of necessary picture files, including 
procurement for accession to files and service to users. 

Fr Planning, presentation, and creation of exhibits, 
both photographic and three dimensional. 

G Preparation of film strips. 

H Liaison with and assistance to visiting foreign 
journalists and foreign correspondents residing in the 
United States. 

I Liaison with the publishers of magazines circulat- 
ing abroad or containing materials which may be used 
abroad. 

J In general, the preparation and dissemination of 
material of a mass media or popular nature, excluding 
radio, motion pictures, and books. 


The International Broadcasting Division 


132.12 THE INTERNATIONAL BROADCASTING DIVISION 
(IBD) : (Effective 12-31-45) 

The International Broadcasting Division, Office of In- 
ternational Information and Cultural Affairs, shall be 
responsible for the initial formulation of operational policy 
with respect to, and for the conduct of, the participation 
of the Department in the international dissemination of 
information through the media of radio broadcasting. 

I Functions. The major functions of the Division 
shall include: 

A The planning, scheduling, writing, casting, produc- 
tion, and broadcasting of radio programs in such of the 
principal languages as required in accordance with guid- 
ances and directives from the Program Planning and 
Evaluation Board; the directing of the content of such 
programs to conform with such guidances and directives ; 
arranging for contracts with privately-owned broadcasting 
organizations to produce and transmit such programs and 
the supervision of their production. 

B The designing, building, installing, operating, and 
maintaining, in close cooperation with the Division of 
Foreign Buildings Operations, of the necessary technical 
facilities, in the United States and abroad, for broadcasting 
radio programs by short wave and relay; arranging for 
contracts for the use of privately-owned transmitters and 
communications facilities for such purposes; and the ar- 
ranging for commercial channels for the transmission of 
programs point-to-point, for rebroadcast locally by medium 


wave in the country of reception. 


1 The functions of the Special Assistant to the Secretary 
for Press Relations relating to the preparation and issu- 
ance of the daily radio bulletin are transferred to the 
Office of International Information and Cultural Affairs. 
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C The writing, editing, and maintaining of a con- 
tinuous news file in English, based on news agency reports 
and newspapers procured by the International Press and 
Publications Division, as well as the reports of that Divi- 
sion, so that all radio desks may have available for trans- 
lation and broadcast a news report in good radio style; 
and the maintaining of a music department, a library of 
records, transcriptions, and scripts, a special events sec- 
tion, and other services essential to good broadcasting 
operation. 

D The planning, writing, casting, and producing of 
appropriate radio programs for transcription and the pre- 
paring of scripts for distribution abroad. 

B The recording, by agreement with the networks 
and sponsors, of such domestic programs as may be suit- 
able; and the rebroadeasting of such programs by short 
wave or by shipment of transcriptions to radio stations 
abroad. 

F Initial preparation of instructions to United States 
Foreign Service establishments on the over-all program of 
the International Broadcasting Division, particularly on 
the international exchange of radio programs, the placing 
of recorded programs and script material, and the sched- 
uling of direct relays of short wave. 

G Maintaining liaison with foreign radio correspond- 
ents in the United States, to aid and advise, and, when 
possible, to facilitate the transmission of their voiced 
reports for rebroadcast in their own countries. 

H Cooperation with other Offices of the Department 
and other Government departments and agencies with 
respect to international radio broadcasting and press com- 
munication facilities. 


The International Motion Pictures 
Division 

132.13 THe INTERNATIONAL Morion Pictures DIVISION 
(IMP) (Effective 12-31-45) The International Motion 
Pictures Division, Office of International Information and 
Cultural Affairs, shall be responsible for the initial formu- 
lation of operational policy with respect to, and for the 
conduct of, the participation of the Department in the 
international dissemination of information through the 
medium of motion pictures. 


I Functions. The major functions of the Division 
shall include: 

A Initiating, planning, and developing motion picture 
projects designed to promote the objectives of the informa- 
tional and cultural program of this Government in other 
countries. 

B Representation on interdepartmental and _ inter- 
governmental committees concerned with the official use 
of motion pictures abroad. 

C Advice to, and cooperation with, other officials of 
the Department with other Government agencies in plan- 
ning and developing programs as they involve the official 
use of motion pictures abroad. 

D Advice to, and cooperation with, non-governmental 
agencies interested in such Government programs. 

E In cooperation with area specialists and other ap- 
propriate officers of the Department, the shaping of such 
programs to fit the requirements of specific areas and 
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- activities; and the initial preparing of instructions to 


United States Foreign Service establishments with respect 
to the foregoing and the following matters. 

¥F Development and maintenance of advisory liaison, 
with commercial and other private organizations and inter- 
ests in motion pictures other than commercial policy 
aspects. 

G Cooperation with other Divisions of the Depart- 
ment with respect to national and international confer- 
ences and meetings, and in arranging and operating for 
the participation of this Government therein so far as 
motion pictures are concerned. 

H Producing, procuring, adapting, editing, and re- 
scoring of materials for use in the program above described. 

I Acquiring prints of approved productions and equip- 
ment as necessary to the presentation thereof. 

J Preparing pertinent utilization materials. 

K Distributing such films, equipment, and materials 
for use abroad. 


The Division of International Exchange 
of Persons 


132.14 THE DIVISION OF INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE OF 
Persons (IEP): (Effective 12-31-45) The Division of 
International Exchange of Persons, Office of International 
Information and Cultural Affairs, shall be responsible for 
the initial formulation of operational policy with respect 
to, and the conduct of, the participation of the Department 
in the international exchange of information, knowledge, 
and skills so far as such operations involve the exchange 
of students, professors, specialists, or other persons and 
relationships between organizations in the fields of the 
sciences, letters, and arts. 

I Funcrions. The major functions of the Division 
shall include: 

A The development and maintenance of relationships 
between the Department and scientific, technological, edu- 
cational, professional, and artistic organizations, philan- 
thropic institutions and foundations, and their counter- 
parts in foreign countries in order to assist in effecting 
international exchanges of knowledge and skills. In con- 
nection with this function, the Division shall: 

1 Inform these organizations of the ways in which 
private activities can be correlated with the United 
States Governmental programs. 

2 Keep in touch with American organizations 
which are privately supporting educational, scientific, 
medical, and philanthropic institutions abroad. 

3 Advise all Divisions of OIC regarding the vari- 
ous developments in American culture—scientific, artis- 
tic, social, educational, and literary. 

B The initial formulation of operational policy, and 
the initiation, coordination, and putting into effect of pro- 
grams of the Department relative to the international 
interchange of professors, teachers, specialists, and other 
experts ; the planning of exchanges and their coordination 
with other programs of OIC; the cooperation with the 
private United States agencies and organizations which 
are concerned with such or similar exchanges; and the 
conducting of relations with official, semiofficial, and pri- 
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vate agencies and institutions—educational], learned, tech- 
nical, and professional—to promote such exchanges, coor- 
dinate information, and develop standards of policy and 
operations concerning them. 

C The initial formulation of operational policy, and 
the initiation, coordination, putting into effect, of pro- 
grams of the Department relative to the international in- 
terchange of students in universities and trainees in 
industry ; the conduct of the relations of the Department 
with private agencies engaged in the international ex- 
change of students and trainees; the cooperation with 
private agencies and, through the Secretariat of the Inter- 
departmental Committee on Scientific and Cultural Coop- 
eration, with Government agencies in the development of 
a coordinated body of standards of selection, placement, 
and supervision of students and trainees on international 
exchange; and the cooperation in all other matters con- 
nected with the interchange of students and trainees. 


The Division of Libraries and Institutes 


182.15 THE DIvIsIoN oF LIBRARIES AND INSTITUTES 
(ILI): (Effective 12-31-45) The Division of Libraries 
and Institutes, Office of International Information and 
Cultural Affairs, shall be responsible for the initial for- 
mulation of operational policy with respect to, and the 
conduct of, the participation of the Department in the 
international exchange of information, knowledge, and 
skills so far as such operations involve the establishment 
of, assistance to, operation of, or the provision of books 
and other cultural materials for, libraries, cultural cen- 
ters, schools, or other institutions in foreign lands and 
for other uses by the missions. 


I Functions. The major functions of the Division 
shall include: 


A Development and maintenance of programs de-, 
signed to facilitate the interchange of information, 
knowledge, and skills by the procurement of printed 
materials and their dissemination through institutional 
activity and participation in cultural cooperation pro- 
grams arising from international agreements. 


B Interchange of publications, music, art, scientific 
equipment, and other cultural materials, and the main- 
tenance of the necessary procedures to promote the rapid 
and effective interchange of cultural materials. 


Cc Assistance in the establishment and effective 
maintenance of libraries, institutes, and centers for the 
OIC program. 

D Assistance, on request, for correlative activities 
Such as library services to diplomatic and consular es- 
tablishments. 

E Liaison with the book trade. 

F Planning and managing of the non-governmental 


translation program for the publication, in foreign lan- 


guages, of selected materials in English; and, in English, 
of selected foreign materials. 

G Assistance and counsel to organizations engaged 
in maintaining schools and other institutions in foreign 
countries. 


Area Divisions 


132.16 Arga Divisions: (Effective 12-31-45) Area Di- 
visions I, II, III, IV, and V shall be responsible, each in 
its assigned geographic area, for the initial planning of, 
and the general supervision of, all programs of OIC con- 
ducted in foreign lands. The administrative supervision 
and servicing of all Government employees abroad engaged 
in such programs shall be the responsibility of the Foreign 
Service of the United States. All program planning, super- 
vision, and servicing shall be carried out in the closest 
cooperation with, and through the appropriate channels 
of, the Foreign Service of the United States and the Geo- 
graphic Offices of the Department. 


I Area Division I (Europe) (AED) shall be respon- 
sible for the programs of OIC in countries under the juris- 
diction of the Office of European Affairs with the excep- 
tion of Germany and Austria. 

II Area Division II (Near East and Africa) (ADN) 
shall be responsible for the programs of OIC in countries 
under the jurisdiction of the Office of Near Eastern and 
African Affairs. 

III Area Division III (Far East) (ADF) shall be 
responsible for the programs of OIC in countries under the 
jurisdiction of the Office of Far Eastern Affairs with the 
exception of Japan and Korea. 

IV Area Division IV (Other American Republics) 
(ADA) shall be responsible for the programs of OIC in 
countries under the jurisdiction of the Office of American 
Republic Affairs. 

V Area Division V (Occupied Areas) (ADO) shall be 
responsible for the programs of OIC in Germany, Austria, 
Korea, and Japan. 


A Functions. The major functions of these divi- 
sions shall include: 


1 Planning the informational and cultural pro- 
grams in their respective areas. While programs will 
be developed in the closest cooperation with the chiefs 
of the media divisions, the decision as to content of pro- 
grams shall rest with the appropriate Area Division 
Chief, in accordance with the program and policy direc- 
tives of the Program Planning and Evaluation Board. 

2 Coordinating the various programs of OIC 
abroad at the operating stage and establishing controls 
over projects in operation, requests from the field for 
action, and proposals originating elsewhere in OIC or 
the Department. 

3 Liaison with the appropriate Geographic Offices 
of the Department and their component Divisions to 
insure that the informational and cultural programs 
will harmonize with the over-all policies and objectives 
of the Department and that they are so planned as to 
aid the effective implementation of these policies. 

4 In close cooperation with the Office of the Foreign 
Service, and other Offices and Divisions of the Depart- 
ment, recruiting, training, and supervising of the field 
employees engaged in the informational and cultural 
program. 

5 Analytical studies of field reports concerned with 
program content and effectiveness to further the plan- 
ning of more effective programs. 
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An Act Making appropriations to supply deficiencies in 
certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1946, and for prior fiscal years, to provide supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1946, and 
for other purposes. Approved December 28, 1945. HELR. 
4805, Public Law 269, 79th Cong. 29 pp. 

Elimination of German Resources for War: Hearings 
before a Subcommittee of the Committee on Military 
Affairs, United States Senate, Seventy-ninth Congress, 
first session, pursuant to §.Res. 107 (78th Congress) and 
S.Res. 146 (79th Congress), Authorizing a Study of War 
Mobilization Problems. Part 7, December 1945, I. G. Far- 
ben Material Submitted by the War Department. ii, 102 
pp. 

First Deficiency Appropriation Bill for 1946: Hearings 
before the Subcommittee of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, House of Representatives, Seventy-ninth Congress, 
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first session, on the First Deficiency Appropriation Bill 
for 1946. Part 1. ii, 893 pp. [Indexed.] 

First Deficiency Appropriation Bill for 1946: Hearings 
before a Subcomittee of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, United States Senate, Seventy-ninth Congress, first 
session, on H.R. 4805, a bill making appropriations to 
supply deficiencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1946, and for prior fiscal years, to 
provide supplemental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1946, and for other purposes. Part1. ii, 
600 pp. [Indexed.] Part 2. ii, 197 pp. [Indexed.] 
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THE FOREIGN SERVICE > 


Diplomatic and Consular Offices 


The American Embassy at Peiping, China, will be closed 
on December 31, 1945, and the American Consulate at 
Peiping will be established on January 1, 1946. 
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®@ All Federal agencies are required by law to submit their documents of general applicability and legal 
effect to the Federal Register for daily publication. 


® The Federal Register presents the only official publication of the text of Federal regulations and notices 


restricting or expanding commercial operations. 


A sample copy and additional information on request to the Federal Register, 
National Archives, Washington 25, D. C. 


$15 a year ° $1.50 a month 


Order from 
SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS, U. S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE, WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 
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